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Cuapter IX. How THey PARTED. 


ie the earlier years of her loneliness Mrs. Jerningham’s efforts in the 

way of little dinners were generally crowned with success. Women 
liked to dine at the toy villa because they knew the most eligible men 
were to be met there. Men were pleased to accept Mrs. Jerningham’s 
invitations, sure that at her house they would encounter none but 
handsome or agreeable women. She displayed a delightful tact in the 
selection of her society. She would invite a lovely inanity to sit at 
her table, as a beautiful object for the contemplation of her guests ; 
but she would take care to balance her soulless divinity by some 
decent-looking woman with brains. If the Household-Brigade element 
threatened to preponderate, and there was reason to dread that the 
whole talk at dinner would be about the wonderful things “ fellows” 
present and other fellows absent, who were the intimate friends of 
those fellows, had done in the way of deer-stalking in the Trossacks, 
or salmon-fishing in Norway, during the last autumn, Mrs. Jerning- 
ham took care to leaven it, and would despatch an invitation to some 
popular littérateur or fashionable actor, some clever amateur, well up 
in all the art-gossip, or a gentlemanly young explorer lately returned 
from Africa with the last ideas about the source of the Nile, and 
delightful serio-comic anecdotes about encounters with crocodiles and 

| Abyssinian damsels. 

The mistress of River Lawn made her parties pleasant at any cost 
of trouble to herself. Even the dragon that guarded the enchanted gar- 
den in the shape of an elderly aunt was a pleasant dragon, who dressed 
well and could talk cleverly on occasion. And then the dinners were 
>) not those shadowy repasts which are wont to be served in mansions 
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where a lady reigns unassisted by masculine counsel. Mrs. Colton, 
the elderly aunt, had entertained archbishops in her day, and knew how 
to compose a menu. The wines that sparkled into brightness under the 
light of beauty’s eye at Mrs. Jerningham’s table were supplied by Mr. 
Jerningham’s own wine-merchant, who would not have dared to impose 
on the lady’s possible innocence. 

The house was very agreeable. That slight accident of Mr. Des- 
mond’s perpetual presence was only an additional advantage for people 
who wanted to beg favours from the fashionable editor—a good word 
for a new book, or a new play, or a new picture. It had become an 
established fact, that wherever Mrs. Jerningham appeared, Laurence 
Desmond was to appear also. His chosen friends gathered round her 
like the knightly circle about a queen in the days when there was 
chivalry in the land and a queen was a sacred creature. It was he who 
had brought that agreeable circle to River Lawn ; how could a poor 
lonely woman have beguiled the shining lights of the crack London 
clubs to illuminate her dinner-table? It was Desmond who kept a strict 
account of her feminine acquaintance, watchful lest the faintest shadow 
in the reputation of a friend should be reflected on her. The editor 
of the Pallas knew everything and everybody. The inner mysteries 
of Belgravia and Tyburnia, which outsiders discussed in solemn whispers 
and with awful shrugs, were stale and hackneyed facts for him. He 
knew that Emily Jerningham paid a certain price for his friendship— 
pure and chivalrous though that friendship might be—and that she 
must continue to pay it to the end. She had been very friendless im- 
mediately after her separation from her husband ; and when the tide of 
public opinion was at its flood, ready to turn either way, it was Lau- 
rence’s subtle influence which had set it flowing pleasantly for her. But 
he knew that his friendship cost her a price, notwithstanding. There 
was the savour of patronage in the friendliness of the people he had 
won to be her intimates. Spotless dowagers visited her and received 
her; but they were apt to affect a sort of pitying kindness when they 
spoke of her to other intimates. She was “that poor Mrs. Jerningham, 
who is separated from her husband, you know, my,dear—Harold Jer- 
ningham, a dreadful person, I believe, though very nice in society. She 
lives with a widowed aunt at the sweetest place, near Hampton, and 
gives charming parties; highly correct and proper in every way; and, 
you know, I think it a kind of duty to take notice of a woman in that 
position when nothing can be said to her prejudice ;” and so on and 
so on, with inexhaustible variations on the perpetual theme. Laurence 
Desmond had heard the stereotyped talk a hundred times, and the re- 
collection of it stung him to the very quick when he thought of it 
in relation to the woman whom he could remember a girl of seven- 
teen, dressed in white, and walking by his side in a little garden 
at Passy. 
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Yes, he had known Emily Jerningham before she became the wife 
of her wealthy kinsman ; he had known her in the days of her genteel 
poverty—the patient daughter of a peevish valetudinarian. He had 
been allied with this poorer branch of the Jerningham family by friend- 
ships and associations of many years’ standing, and had never spent a 
week in Paris without paying more than one visit to the shabby, little, 
furnished-house at Passy, in which Philip Jerningham dragged out 
the tiresome remnant of his useless existence with Emily for his com- 
panion and nurse, his secretary, butler, and steward. He had come at 
first prompted by a kindly feeling for the friend of his dead father; he 
came afterwards for his own pleasure ; and those flying visits to Paris, 
which had been wont to occur two or three times in the year, began to 
repeat themselves at very short intervals. 

He had fallen in love with Emily Jerningham, and he had sufficient 
reason for believing that his love was returned. Those evenings in the 
little flower-garden at Passy were the happiest hours of his busy life. 
The paradise was very prim and dusty and arid, and all the roar and 
clamour of Paris thundered a hoarse chorus in the distance ; but it was 
Eden nevertheless; and when, a few years afterwards, he wasted an 
idle hour by going to look at the old place, he was surprised to dis- 
cover what a shabby scene it was, now that the glamour had departed 
from it. 

He was a proud man, and it was his misfortune to live in a world 
in which the splendours and luxuries of the million were accounted the 
necessities of existence. The women he met were women who would 
have been panic-stricken if they had found themselves on foot and alone 
in a crowded London street. They were women who, if suddenly re- 
duced to the depths of poverty, would have thought the delf plates and 
mugs of destitution a greater hardship than its bread and water. They 
were delicate creatures—not too bright or good for human nature’s daily 
food, but quite unable to cope with human nature’s pecuniary embar- 
rassments. They were creatures who thought that a cheque-book went 
on for ever, like the Laureate’s brook; and that so long as there were 
any of those nice oblong slips of paper left in the world, papas and hus- 
bands and brothers had nothing to do but to sign their names at the 
bottom of them. 

Laurence Desmond intended to ask Miss Jerningham to be his wife, 
but he was determined not to marry until he was secure of something 
like fifteen hundred a year. He reckoned his future expenditure some- 
times as he meditated by his bachelor hearth with a cigar between his 

lips. Two hundred a year for a house somewhere within reasonable 
distance of the Park ; a hundred for his wife’s dress, fifty for his own; a 
miniature brougham would be rather a tight squeeze at a hundred and 
fifty ; his own expenses, cigars, diplomatic dinners given at his club, 
cab-hire, books and newspapers, say two hundred more ; and. the remain- 
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ing eight hundred for the vulgar necessities of everyday existence. Mr. 
Desmond mapped out his future very pleasantly for himself and the 
woman he loved ; but in these days he was yet very far from the posses- 
sion of the indispensable fifteen hundred. So he held his peace in the 
little flower-garden at Passy, and was content to talk agreeable nonsense 
to Emily Jerningham, while the poor little fountain trickled and dripped 
in the sunshine, and the gaudy red geraniums in the plaster vases on 
the wall made patches of vivid colour against the hot blue sky, and 
that hoarse chorus of Paris sounded its perpetual accompaniment— 
the roar of wheels and the rattle of vehicles, the tinkling of bells, 
the jingling of spoons and glasses on the pavement outside the coffee- 
houses, and the voices of the excited million, all blended into one 
indistinguishable clamour, rising and falling like the waves of a 
distant sea. 

Mr. Desmond waited, satisfied with his prospects, content to abide 
the ripening of his fortunes, and convinced that good feeling and policy 
alike were involved in patience. Unhappily the man who plans his own 
life is like a chess-player in London matched against a chess-player in 
Paris, and with no telegraphic communications of his adversary’s moves. 
His theory of the game is perfect. His plan of action is decided upon 
with the cool deliberation of an accomplished strategist. He sees his 
way to the very end of the encounter: his castle there, his bishop 
here, his queen in the centre of the board, and—lo, his enemy is check- 
mated. But that hidden player in Paris adopts unimaginable tactics ; 
and suddenly, after one never-to-be-expected move, the player in 
London finds himself ignominiously beaten. 

While Laurence Desmond was dreaming lazily of the future, linger- 
ing over his midnight cigar in Temple chambers—the days of those 
elegant rooms in the Albany had not yet arrived—Philip Jerningham 
took it into his head to die suddenly, and Emily came to London 
with a letter to her cousin ever-so-many-times-removed, the irresistible 
Harold. By one of those insignificant accidents which make the links 
in the great chain of destiny, it happened that the announcement of 
Philip Jerningham’s death escaped the eye of Emily’s undeclared ad- 
mirer. It was not to be expected that a bereaved daughter, who was 
left very desolate and helpless, could write ceremonious notes to all her 
late father’s masculine acquaintance; and Emily had the Jerningham 
pride, and, for some unknown reason, was peculiarly inclined to be re- 
sentful of small offences where Laurence Desmond was concerned. So 
the editor went on smoking his midnight cigars, and pushing on steadily 
towards the achievement of the indispensable income ; deferring week 
after week and month after month the Parisian holiday which he was 
always promising himself. 

The time drifted by him with that imperceptible progress which is 
so peculiar to time when a man is always wrestling with the arrears 
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of his labour and trying to get seventy minutes out of an hour. Time 
puts on a special pair of wings for the slave who fills a waste-paper 
basket and uses half-a-crown’s worth of postage-stamps every day of 
his life except Sunday, and who sits under a popular preacher on that 
day, weighed down by the consciousness of a hundred unanswered 
letters, and the knowledge that a hundred offended correspondents are 
swelling with indignation because of his neglect. 

Mr. Desmond was roughly awakened from his pleasant day-dreams 
one morning on reading the announcement of Harold Jerningham’s 
marriage. The blow was a severe one, and for some days the writer’s 
arguments were rather weak and inconsequential, and the editor’s eye 
unusually careless of flaws and blemishes in the work of his contributors. 
Only now that Emily was lost to him did he know how very dear she 
had been ; but even more bitter to Laurence Desmond than the thought 
of his loss was the idea of his folly. 

“‘T fancy myself a man of the world,” he said to himself, “and yet 
I am the dupe of a masculine fatuity which would be contemptible in a 
stripling newly escaped from the university. I thought she loved me; 
I thought her love was as entirely my own as if I had received the 
assurance of it in the plainest words that were ever spoken.” 

‘The idea that he had been duped by his own vanity stung him 
to the quick. He studiously avoided the places in which he was likely 
to encounter Emily Jerningham, and it was not until a year after her 
marriage that he met her. He came upon her suddenly one bright 
autumn day in an obscure foreign picture-gallery. For years after that 
day he was able to recall the scene of their unexpected meeting—the 
quaint old chamber in the courtyard of a hospital, the grim pre-Raphael- 
ite pictures of unpleasant martyrdoms, the dusty motes dancing in the 
sunlight, and the listless grace of a woman who stood with her back 
towards him, leaning on the top rail of a chair with an open catalogue 
held loosely in her hand. There was no one but this woman in the 
gallery. The door banged behind Mr. Desmond as he went in, and 
startled by the noise she turned and looked at him. 

This is how he met Emily Jerningham. The white change in her 
face told him that he had not been the dupe of a delusion when he 
fancied himself beloved. He felt that he must be something more 
than a common acquaintance te the woman who looked at him with 
that pale terror-stricken face. For a moment he feared that Mrs. Jer- 
ningham would faint; but the fear was groundless. She belonged 
to a class in which the women have some touch of the Roman’s gran- 
deur mingled with the sensuous softness of the Greek. The colour 
came back to her cheeks and lips in a few moments, and she held out 
her hand to her dead father’s friend. 

“How do you do, Mr. Desmond ?” she said. “I did not know that 
you were in Germany.” 
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“No. Iam taking a very brief holiday. Is Mr. Jerningham with 
you ?” 

“Yes; he had letters to write this morning, and sent me to explore 
this curious old hospital by myself. Do you stay Jong here ?” 

“T go on to Vienna this evening.” 

The beautiful face grew pale again. Mrs. Jerningham looked at 
her catalogue. 

‘“‘T think I have seen all the pictures,” she said. ‘My guide has 
gone to look for the key of some mysterious chamber ; I must go in 
search of him. Good-morning, Mr. Desmond. O, here is my hus- 
band !” 

Mr. Jerningham sauntered into the gallery. 

“T couldn’t stand any more letter-writing, so I came to see your 
pictures, Emily,” he said. “Ah, Desmond, how do you do? What 
brings you to this queer old place, so completely out of the beaten 
track—almost beyond the ken of Murray? You know my wife? Ah, 
I remember; your father and her father were great cronies. How is 
it you never told me you knew Desmond, Emily ?” 

Mrs. Jerningham’s reply was only a vague murmur; but her hus- 
band was not one of those men who hang upon the utterances or watch 
the looks of their wives. He allowed the woman he had chosen ample 
liberty, only requiring that her toilette should be perfect, her voice 
harmonious, her movements graceful, and her reputation spotless. 
For it is an understood thing, that whatever character Cesar himself 
may bear, there must be no possibility of suspicion with regard to 
Ceesar’s wife. 

Harold Jerningham and Laurence Desmond had met very often 
before to-day. It happened that the Jerninghams were also on their 
way to Vienna, and had made their arrangements for travelling by the 
same train as that chosen by Laurence. They met at the station, and 
travelled together, Mr. Jerningham being very well pleased to find the 
tedium of the journey beguiled by masculine companionship. Mrs. 
Jerningham sat in a corner of the carriage, very silent and impene- 
trable, but beautiful to look upon in the fitfal glare of the railway 
lamp, or in occasional glimpses of moonlight. 

That night-journey was the beginning of a closer acquaintanceship 
between Harold Jerningham and Laurence Desmond. During the 
ensuing London season the younger man was a frequent visitor at the 

house of the elder. The Jerninghams met Mr. Desmond at parties. 
They met him in the following winter at a country house; sat round 
the same fire at Christmas time, and shuddered at the same ghost- 
stories; danced in the same condescending quadrille at a ball of ser- 
vants and tenantry, and plucked costly trinkets from the same Christ- 
mas-tree—Harold always more or less distinguished by the tone of 
a being who had endured a previous existence in every star in the 
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planetary system, and was wearily “doing” his last world before final 
extinction. 

Mrs. Jerningham had learned by this time to meet her old friend 
without sudden pallor or sudden blushes. Ifshe met him very often, 
she met him by favour of that chain of accidents which links together 
the lives of some men and women. She happened to be buying hya- 
cinths in the Pantheon during the hour which the hard-working editor 
snatched from the cares of journalism in the sweet cause of friendship, 
bringing to bear all the forces of his mighty intellect on the selection 
of a squirrel intended for a birthday-gift to a fellow-worker’s little 
girl. If the purchase of the hyacinths and the squirrel occupied a 
longer time than is usually devoted to such small transactions, it must 
be remembered that there is great room for the exercise of taste and 
discretion in the choice of flowers which are to fill a jardiniére of the 
real old blew de roi Sévres, and an animal which is to twirl perpetually 
for the delight of one’s friend. Nor was there anything extraordinary 
in the fact that Mr. Jerningham and his wife encountered Laurence 
Desmond ever and anon at the Opera, at the Botanical and Zoological 
Gardens, and at other places of public resort. The circle in which 
decent people revolve is such a narrow one that there must needs be 
these accidental encounters at every turn in the crowded ring. 

*“*] fancy we meet Mr. Desmond a little more frequently than other 
people,” Harold Jerningham said one day to his wife; and this was 
the only occasion on which he made any special mention of the editor’s 
name. 

It was about a week after Mr. Jerningham made this remark that 
Emily found a letter awaiting her on the table of her morning-room. 
The letter was addressed in her husband’s hand, sealed with her hus- 
band’s arms and cipher. It was his habit to write her little notes 
informing her of his movements when the pressing business of their 
useless existences separated them for a day or so; but he did not 
usually seal his letters. This letter was sealed; and there must have 
been something in the appearance of the document which startled Mrs. 
Jerningham, for she grew very pale, and her hand trembled as it tore 
open the envelope. 

The length of the letter was not calculated to alarm a woman who 
expected a marital lecture. 

“My DEAR EmILy,—The tulip-wood cabinet in which I keep coins is 
exactly the same as that which you use for your letters. The keys are 
duplicates. I opened yours instead of my own this morning, in a fit 
of absence of mind, and saw some letters. I did not read them. The 
fact of their existence, their number, and the address they bear—which 
is not to any house of mine—is sufficiently suggestive. Be good 
enough to remain at home to-morrow. Mr. Halfont will call upon you 
in the course of the morning.—Truly yours, H. J.” 
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This was all. Mr. Halfont was the family lawyer, a person whose 
name was generally heard in connection with leases. Mrs. Jerningham 
looked at the two cabinets, one on each side of the fireplace. Yes, 
i they were exactly alike. She had known that always, and might have 
HH guessed that the locks and keys were the same. But she had never 
{Hi thought on the subject; the apartment was so entirely her own sanc- 
| tum; and Harold Jerningham possessed so many cabinets filled with 
coins and medallions, cameos and intaglios, which he never looked at, 
and which, after the feverish delight of bidding for them at Christie’s, 
| were supremely indifferent to him. How, then, should she have fore- 
H | seen the possibility of the accident that had happened ? 
| | Was it altogether an accident ? 
| | Emily took a key from a little casket on the table, and went to one 
4 of the cabinets—her own. She opened it, and seated herself in the 

| chair before it—the chair in which Harold Jerningham had sat an hour 
| ago, no doubt. The piece of furniture was half-cabinet, half-secrétaire ; 
and it was here that Mrs. Jerningham was wont to fill-in the blanks 
in those lithographed protestations of rapture or expressions of regret 
wherewith she accepted or declined the invitations of her acquaintance. 
It was here she wrote her letters, and it was here she kept the Mss. of 
those correspondents whose letters were worthy of preservation. They 
were in a row of pigeon-holes; and amongst those in the pigeon-hole 
| marked D there was a packet tied with ribbon. That tendency to 
| render a bundle of dangerous letters conspicuous by a circle of bright- 
| hued ribbon is one of womanhood’s fatal weaknesses. 
Mrs. Jerningham took out the packet and contemplated it thought- 
i | fully. 

“T wish he had read the letters,” she said to herself; “it would 
have been much better for both of us if he had read them.” 

She looked at the address upon the topmost envelope: 

“KE. J. 
Post-office, 
Vigo-street.” 

“Tt was very wrong to have them directed to a post-office,” she 
thought to herself. 

She packed the letters in a sheet of paper, and directed the packet 
to her husband with a brief note, the composition of which cost her 
much trouble. She shed some few tears while she was writing this 
note; but she took care that they should not fall on the paper. There 
was a certain firmness and decision in her manner which was scarcely 
compatible with the feelings of an utterly guilty woman. 

Mrs. Jerningham had a long interview with her husband’s lawyer 
on the following day, an interview during which she again shed some 
few tears, but an interview which had in it none of the unpleasant 
elements of a “scene.” After this the house in Park-lane was aban- 
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doned by both master and mistress. Mr. Jerningham was abroad; 
Mrs. Jerningham at one of the country houses. It was not till the 
following season that the world in which the Jerninghams lived be- 
came aware that the Jerninghams had parted. So small an amount 
of union is necessary to constitute marriage in this upper world that 
the fact of the separation only became patent on the establishment 
of the toy villa at Hampton. 


CHAPTER X. 
THERE IS ALWAYS THE SKELETON, 


In this bright summer time the gardens of the toy villa were a 
paradise of roses. The lawns were dotted by great clumps and mounds 
of blossom; red and white damask and maiden’s-blush jostling one 
another in rich profusion. Tall standard-roses climbed skyward on 
iron rods, rustic baskets brimmed over with the precious flowers; 
and there were so many creeping tendrils entwining thin iron-work 
arches and airy colonnades, that the visitor who approached Mrs. Jer- 
ningham made his way to her presence beneath a gentle shower of 
perfumed petals. 

Under the falling rose-petals went the editor of the Pallas one 
sultry morning. He had come from London by rail, and the dust of 
the journey was white upon his dark-blue coat. He looked a little wan 
and jaded in the searching July sunshine, a little the worse for late 
hours and perennial anxieties; and he sighed ever so faintly as a warm 
gust of summer wind flung a spray of blossom against his face. 

The river lay before him deeply blue under the cloudless sky; and 
on his left, half hidden amongst guelder-roses and the dark foliage of 
myrtle and magnolia, there was the villa, a fantastical edifice in which 
the Tudor, the Moorish, the Italian, and the medizval Norman forms 
of architecture had struggled for preéminence; a house which seemed 
all windows, and in which every window was of a different type—the 
house of all others to be dear to the heart of a woman. 

The garden of roses, the river, and the fantastical villa made alto- 
gether a very charming picture—a picture which Mr. Desmond con- 
templated with a half-regretful sigh. 

“Surely one ought to find happiness in such a place,” he said 
to himself. 

He had entered by a little gate that was rarely locked; and he 
went across the lawn towards an open drawing-room window with 
the air of a man who has no need of ceremonial announcement. Mrs. 
Jerningham came out of the window as he approached. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Desmond,” she said, as they shook hands. 
* Have you come by rail—on such a warm day too? That is very 
good of you. I think a noonday ride in a railway carriage at this 
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time of year is a species of martyrdom. One thinks of the iron coffin 
and the Piombi at Venice, and that kind of thing.” 

Mr. Desmond looked at the speaker doubtfully. This was evi- 
dently not exactly the reception he was accustomed to receive from 
Mrs. Jerningham. 

“Tf you are going to talk to me like a stage widow, Emily, I 
had better go back to town,” he said gravely. 

“ How should I talk to you? I see you so seldom now, that I 
lose the habit of adapting my conversation to your taste. I think 
stage widows are very charming people. At any rate they always 
find something to say, and that is an important consideration.” 

“TI have been very much occupied lately.” 

“Tt seems to me that you are always very much occupied. I saw 
your name, by the bye, at the breakfast at Pembury.” 

“ T was obliged to go to Pembury.” 

“ And you were at Marble Hill on Tuesday.” 

“T had particular business with Lord Chorlton.” 

“‘ And you chose the occasion of an archery féte for your business.” 

“T was glad to seize any opportunity. Chorlton is not easily to 
be got at.” 

“QO, please don’t speak of him as if he were a jockey,” exclaimed 
the lady with an air of irrepressible irritation. 

‘What has happened to annoy you this morning, Mrs. Jerningham?” 

‘* Nothing—this morning.” 

“ But something has annoyed you.” 

“Yes, I am tired of my life; that is all that ails me, Mr. Desmond. 

I am tired of my life. Of course you will tell me that it is very 
wicked to be tired of one’s life, and that there are people starving 
in those dreadful London alleys who would be very glad to come and 
live here, and stare at the river, and wonder whether the swans are 
tired of their lives, as I do hour after hour in all the long, long days 
of the long, long summer. But, you see, that doesn’t make my case 
any better. I am very sorry for the poor people; and if it were not 
so impossible to imagine them in conjunction with amber-silk furni- 
ture, I am sure they would be very welcome to come here. I have 
made a feeble attempt to do some good in my neighbourhood; but I 
find that other people can do that kind of thing much better than 
J, and that my money is all that is really necessary. My life passes, 
and the time, which is so long as it crawls by, leaves no mark behind 
it. And then, when I look forward to the future, I see—a blank.” 

Her tone and manner had become more serious as she went on. 
They had walked away from the house, and by this time were in a 
sheltered pathway that bordered the river. 

“Yet the future may not be ltegether bien, = answered 
Laurence. “There may come a time when— 
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“Yes; I know what you mean. There may come a time when 
I shall be as free as you were before you met me in the hospital at 
Bundersbad. I sometimes fancy that if you or I ever see that day, 
it will come too late. There are sacrifices which cost too dearly, and 
the sacrifice which you have made for me is one of them.” 

“The greater sacrifice has been on your side,” said the editor very 
gravely. 

“1 do not know that, Laurence. I sometimes think that your 
bondage must be harder to bear than mine. For nine years you have 
patiently endured all the complaints and caprices of a discontented 
woman, when you might have had a bright home, and a happy wife 
to bid you welcome in it, but for me.” 

“The bright home and the happy wife may be mine yet, Emily.” 

“ If they ever are yours, they will come to you too late. A home is 
one of the blessings which must not be waited for. A man loses the 
habit of home-life. I have seen something of this, you know, in my 
father’s life. He did not marry till he was between forty and fifty, 
and when he married he had lost the capability of being happy at 
home. It will be the same with you, Laurence, if you do not marry 
soon. The hard worldly way of thinking, and the self-contained feel- 
ings of a bachelor, are growing stronger with you day by day, and even 
a wife whom you loved would hardly be able to make home agreeable 
to you. And this is all my fault, Laurence,—my fault.” 

“That is not fair, Emily,” said the editor of the Pallas almost 
sternly. ‘ When I lament the restraints of my position, it will be time 
for you to reproach yourself on my account, and not till then. Pray 
let us be reasonable. When you and Harold Jerningham parted for 
ever, it was agreed between us that we should be friends, and friends 
only so long as your husband’s life should last. He is so many years 
our senior that it is not possible for us to ignore the fact that in all 
likelihood the day will come when you and I can be united by a 
sweeter tie than that of friendship. If there be a sin involved in look- 
ing forward to that day—hopefully, but not impatiently—I have been 
guilty of that sin ; but I have been guilty of no other wrong against the 
man who bears your name. God knows, and you know, that I have 
been true to our compact. I have been your friend, and nothing but your 
friend. No shadow of a lover’s caprice, no touch of a lover’s jealousy, 
has ever clouded our friendship. It has been the one bright oasis in 
the desert of an anxious and laborious life. And if you think that 
the treasure is unvalued by me because I do not spend three days 
a week in the delicious idleness of this garden, or because I do not 
waste all my evenings in your drawing-room, you are only a new 
example of the ignorance which obtains among your class with regard 
to the necessities of a working life.” 

Mrs. Jerningham’s face brightened considerably while Mr. Desmond 
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was speaking. It was a fine patrician face, with the bloom of youth 
still upon it, in spite of the lady’s nine-and-twenty years’ residence in 
this planet. She turned to Mr. Desmond with a smile, and held out 
her hand. 

“Shake hands, Laurence, and forgive me,” she said gently. It 
was part of their covenant that they should be at liberty to address 
each other by their Christian names, but that none of the epithets 
sacred to the use of lovers should ever obtain currency between them. 

“And you are really not tired of your position ?” said Mrs. Jer- 
ningham with a pleading smile. 

‘** Have I ever hinted a complaint ?” 

“No, Laurence. But then you are not the kind of person to com- 
plain. You would be like that dreadful Spartan boy one never hears 
the last of: you would hide the animal—why do some people call it a 
wolf, and others a fox, by the bye ?—under your waistcoat, and go about 
the world smiling the smile of martyrdom. I am so afraid of doing you 
a great wrong. Poets and novelists are always preaching about a 
woman’s unselfishness ; but I really think that is one of the formulas 
of their art. Have I not shown myself very selfish, Laurence? I 
allowed my foolish eyes to be dazzled by that Dead-Sea fruit which the 
world calls a splendid marriage ; and having bitten the apple and found 
the bitterness of its core, I share the ashes with you.” 

“T am very well content with the ashes.” 

“ Some day you will be tired of your bondage.” 

“When that day comes, I will ask you for my freedom.” 

“ Will you promise me that, Laurence ?” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“In that case I am quite happy,” answered the lady eagerly. 
“And you really do not wish to claim your freedom immediately, 
Laurence ?” 

“ Neither immediately nor in the remote future. If Mr. Jerningham 
should live to be a hundred years of age, at which period I should 
be eighty, the bachelor habits which you reprobate may perhaps have 
taken complete possession of me; but as Mr. Jerningham is not the 
kind of man whose life would be taken on the most reasonable terms by 
the Norwich Union or the Hand-in-Hand, I can afford to place my faith 
in time.” 

*‘ Laurence, there is something so horrible in this calculation.” 

*“T do not calculate; I wait. And now let us talk of something 
else. You have not asked me any of your usual questions about the 
toilettes at Marble Hill.” 

**T don’t want to know anything about them,” replied Mrs. Jerning- 
ham frigidly. 

Mr. Desmond winced. A man’s intellect, however subtle, is rarely 
equal to the exigences of feminine society. The chitelaine of Marble 
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’ Hill happened to be one of those matrons who cannot bring themselves 
to think well of any woman living apart from her husband. Emily 
Jerningham’s name had been wont to figure in the lady’s visiting-list, 
and had vanished therefrom immediately after the establishment of the 
villa at Hampton. : 

“The féte was rather a dull affair,” said Mr. Desmond presently, 
with that clumsy hypocrisy which is the male creature’s best substitute 
for tact. 

“What did Lady Laura Paunceford wear ?” asked Mrs. Jerning- 
ham, with feminine inconsistency. 

“O, some wonderful costume of blue, very cloudy and voluminous, 
like the dress of a goddess in one of Sir Godfrey Kneller’s ceilings. I 
believe she wore something that was intended for a bonnet,—a blue 
gauze butterfly skewered to her head by silver arrows.” 

** Did she look well ?” 

“ By no means; she is not a daylight beauty.” 

“And Miss Fitzormond ?” 

“Miss Fitzormond’s dress was absolutely dowdy. A new style, 
Mrs. Castlemaine told me ; the last rage in Paris; and supposed to have 
been developed from the fair Eugénie’s inner consciousness. It is rather 
hard upon the Empress that she should be accredited with every 
atrocity invented by the enterprising milliners of the Faubourg St. 
Honoré.” 

“What was the dress?” Mrs. Jerningham demanded languidly. 

“Something mauve, festooned with steel chains and spikes: Miss 
Fitzormond looked like a mauve prisoner escaped from Newgate.” 

“Were there many pretty women at the féte? No, you needn’t 
answer me. Of course you will declare that you found yourself amidst 
an assemblage of Gorgons. Men are so fearful of wounding a woman’s 
vanity that they rarely remember she may by some possibility possess 
a grain or two of common sense. Let us go to the dining-room. It is 
time for luncheon, and I daresay my aunt has been sending skirmishers 
out to look for me.” 

“There is a parcel of books and music at the station. Will you 
send for it?” 

“ With delight. How good of you to bring me more new books!” 

“ Are you prepared to stand a competitive examination in the last I 
brought you ?” 

“Better than you in the works of the authors you have lately 
annihilated, Mr. Editor and Reviewer.” 

On this they went back to the house, where they were received by 
the most amiable of dragons, dressed in dove-coloured silk, and a pale- 
blue morning-cap which made middle age a state for youth to envy. 
The luncheon, in common with all the surroundings of Harold Jerning- 
ham’s wife, was perfection. The spirit of the elegant Harold himself 
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pervaded this house, across the threshold whereof his foot had never 
passed. It was Mr. Jerningham’s pet architect who had restored the 
miniature mansion, and Mr. Jerningham’s favourite upholsterer who 
had decorated and furnished the interior, When Mrs. Jerningham 
wanted a new servant, it was Mr. Jerningham’s steward who supplied 
the vacancy in her well-organised establishment. Life had been made 
very easy for her since her separation from her husband—a little too 
easy perhaps ; for a woman who has none of the ordinary cares of her 
sex is apt to create troubles of her own. 

People who wondered and speculated about the separation were 
often surprised to hear Mr. Jerningham say : “I have bought that pic- 
ture for my wife ;” or, “I am looking for a safe pony-phaeton for my 
wife ;” or, “I want to find a good binder for some books of my wife’s.” 
He took pains to let the world know that he was on excellent terms 
with the lady in the toy villa; and this certificate of character had 
served Emily Jerningham in good stead. Her husband’s diplomacy 
might have kept even the sacred portals of such houses as Marble Hill 
open to her, if Mr. Desmond had not been quite so frequent a visitor at 
her house. But the world is slow to believe in a platonic attachment, 
and it is not to be denied that the friendship of Laurence Desmond 
had cost Mrs. Jerningham a certain price. 

Nor was that friendship altogether pleasant to her. The conver- 
sation of this morning was only a variation upon a very familiar 
theme. Again and again Mr. Desmond had been called upon to listen 
to the same complaints, and to dispel the same doubts. There were 
times when he was very conscious of the pain and weariness involved 
in this state of things. There were times when a still small voice 
within him echoed Emily Jerningham’s wish that they had never met 
in the hospital at Bundersbad, never renewed the friendship so near 
akin to love, never interchanged those foolish sentimental letters which 
had caused the separation of Harold and his wife. It seemed such a 
weak, frivolous, despicable piece of wrongdoing now that it was done, 
and had exercised a lifelong influence upon the destinies of three 
people. 

If Mrs. Jerningham was doubtful and suspicious of Mr. Desmond, 
he, on his part, was not entirely at his ease about her. Was she 
happy? He asked himself that question very often, and the answer 
was not always pleasant to him. 

“No real happiness ever came of wrongdoing,” he said to himself ; 
“we did wrong, and we are paying the price of our folly.” 

It was only to himself that Mr. Desmond ever said so much as this. 
To Emily Jerningham he was always the same—an attentive and re- 
spectful friend—patient, chivalrous, and self-sacrificing as a social 
Bayard; but not to be beguiled from the duties of his professional 
position even by the claims of friendship. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“ J;AIME: IL FAUT QUE J’ESPERE.” 


Eustace THORBURN found existence altogether a new kind of thing 
at the old house amongst the Berkshire woods. His sorrow for the 
death of his mother was no transient shadow, to be dispelled by the first 
bright glimpse of sunlight that fell across his pathway. It was a deep 
and enduring sorrow ; but it was a grief which held a fixed place in his 
mind, apart from the common joys and vexations of life. All through 
those bright summer days the young man showed himself a cheerful 
companion, an enthusiastic student, a willing and devoted worker ; and 
it was only by his mourning dress that those amongst whom he lived 
were reminded of his recent loss. But every night, in the stillness of 
his own room, the familiar agony came back to his breast, memory and 
imagination travelled again upon the beaten track; and he thought of 
his mother’s joyless womanhood and lonely death with a pain as bitter 
as that which he had felt when he stood beside her new-made grave. 

Such things as these are not to be forgotten. Are they not the 
‘‘pathetic minor” which underlies all the harmonies of earth, heard 
more or less distinctly, but silent never ? 

The one clue which his mother’s letter afforded had been sedulously 
followed up by Eustace. The stranger calling himself Hardwick was the 
writer of a book first published in the year ’43 ; and a book of some re- 
pute, as the young man gathered from the letters of his unknown father. 
Eustace had Mrs. Willows’ authority for the fact that the book was 
some kind of novel or romance ; and acting upon this information he 
devoted himself for three consecutive days to an examination of the cri- 
tical magazines and periodicals of that year in the reading-room of the 
British Museum. 

The result of his labours was not particularly satisfactory. So many 
romances published within the year were spoken of as the best novels 
of the season, or as works bearing the seal of genius, or as the promise of 
greater things from the matured mind of the writer, that it needed much 
sifting of all this chaff before the amount of genuine wheat contained 
therein could be fairly estimated. But at last, after a careful study 
of the Literary Gazette and Atheneum, the quarterlies and monthlies, 
Eustace Thorburn selected from a long list of brilliant successes and 
best novels of the season three books, each of which seemed to bear 
upon it the stamp of something greater than amiable mediocrity. 

These are the titles of the three books which Eustace Thorburn 
selected, after having read them carefully and thoughtfully : 

1. Dion: a Confession. 

2. Latimer’s Sister: a Story. By Marcus Anderton. 

3. The Spectre of Walden: a Romance. By G. G. G. 
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Of these three, Dion was the most singular; Latimer’s Sister the most 
tender; 7’he Spectre the most poetical. Any one of these books might 
have exercised a powerful effect upon the mind of a sentimental woman. 
That they were all three written by men, and by young men, Eustace 
entertained no doubt. He did not, indeed, trust entirely to his own 
judgment; for he enlisted the services of his uncle Dan, and induced 
that practised reviewer to read the three books. 

“ All masculine work,” cried Mr. Mayfield. “No woman could have 
written Latimer’s Sister without telling us when the young lady who 
figures as the heroine wore blue silk, or how lovely she looked in pink 
tarlatane. 7'he Specire is a translation from the German. No English- 
man would have been as simple and true to nature in his peasant life ; 
and I recognise untranslatable German compounds in my friend’s 
phraseology. The book which indicates power, and even genius, is 
Dion. I have a sort of hazy recollection of hearing that book talked 
about when I was a young man, and of hearing that it was written by 
some sprig of quality. In my opinion, Eustace, that story of Dion is 
the kind of book to fascinate a girl.” 

* It is so morbid, so gloomy.” 

“Gloom is the very thing a girl loves, especially when it is the 
gloom of the storm-cloud—passion, and anguish, and so on. Depend 
upon it, my dear lad, Dion is the book that man wrote—the book your 
mother was reading in the unlucky hour in which he first saw her 
face.” 

“T am inclined to believe that you are right, uncle Dan,” Eustace 
answered thoughtfully. ‘It is evidently the work of a scholar.” 

“Yes, but of a very young schoiar. The learning is there, but in 
a crude, half-digested state. The pages bristle with fragments of old- 
world wisdom. The wisdom does not underlie the whole, it is not 
interwoven with the very fabric of the book, as in the work of a mature 
mind. There is passion and poetry,—a hazy kind of poetry, but with 
a certain fascination and grace of its own,—the poetry of a man who 
has never written for bread, or been troubled by uncertainties about his 
dinner. That parting with the girl Una is very pretty ; and the dream 
in the ruined manor-house has a weird power. One almost feels the 
cold winds blowing through the windows that will not shut; one al- 
most sees the midnight shadows of ash and poplar lying black on 
the moss-grown flags of the quadrangle, and all the nakedness and 
desolation of the place. Yes, Eustace, there is the glamour of youth 
and poetry upon Dion ; and, rely upon it, the man who wrote that book 
was the man who won your mother’s heart.” 

Daniel Mayfield spoke with an air of conviction that had consider- 
able influence upon his nephew. He went back to the reviews of Dion, 
in the hope of finding some clue to the writer in | the opinions and spe- 
culations of the reviewers. 
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In this he was disappointed. The reviewers told him no more than 
his uncle Dan had told him. They judged the writer, as Mr. Mayfield 
had judged him, from the evidence of the book ; they had evidently no 
knowledge outside the book. The mystery of anonymous publication 
had been religiously preserved, and as the book had created some 
sensation at the time of its appearance, there had been considerable 
speculation as to the individuality of the writer. 

The result of all this speculation was limited to the following deduc- 
tions : 

ist. The writer of the book was a young man who had gone through 
the usual curriculum of a university education. 

2d, The style and manner of thinking were eminently Oxonian. 

3d. The writer was well acquainted with continental life. 

4th. He was as familiar with German literature as with the classics. 

5th. His proclivities were aristocratic ; his contempt for the o¢ pollot 
supreme and undisguised, 

6th. He had the ambition to distinguish himself in the political 
arena. 

7th, His philosophy was Epicurean ; his gods the graceful divinities 
of Greece ; his nature sensuous, selfish, but not altogether base. He 
was an ardent worshipper of the beautiful. He thirsted for woman’s 
love,—the pure, the true; but it was the purity and truth of earth’s 
primeval freedom for which he languished, rather than the divine senti- 
ment allowed by Christian rule. 

Upon these points the reviewers were strong, and they had sufficient 
justification for their opinion. The book was pervaded by the person- 
ality of the writer. It was indeed a confession, an autobiographical 
record, in which the events and circumstances of actual life were doubt- 
less altered and disguised, but a record which laid bare the heart and 
mind of the man. 

Eustace read the book at the British Museum, and persuaded his 
uncle to read it at the same place. He tried to obtain « copy of the 
story ; but Dion had long been out of print. The booksellers had only 
the faintest recollection of a book of that name, and of the fact that 
it had created some slight stir during the brief season of its popularity. 

“‘T’ll get you a copy of the book sooner or later, if your heart is set 
upon it, lad,” said Daniel Mayfield. “ You know what a habitual book- 
stall lounger I am, and how many times I have had my pocket picked 
while I have been dipping into one of the neo-Platonists, or an Amster- 
dam edition of Hysminias and Hysmine, before a second-hand book- 
seller’s emporium. Dion is just the sort of book to figure in a book- 
seller’s box of odd volumes—‘ All these at twopence,’—and, depend 
upon it, I shall meet with the gentleman some day. I know a man 
who is very clever at picking up any out-of-the-way book I happen 
to want, and if you wish it, I’ll set him to work.” 
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‘IT shall be very glad if you do; I would willingly give a guinea 
for that book.” 

“ T’ll get it you for half the money ; but I wish to heaven you would 
abandon all speculations about this man, who, after all, may not be the 
author of Dion.” 

“That I shall never do while my brain has power to speculate ; so 
let us say no more about that, uncle Dan.” 

It was rather late in the autumn when Eustace Thorburn made his 
researches at the British Museum. He obtained a few days’ holiday 
from his employer, and shared his uncle Daniel’s lodgings in Great 
Ormond-street,—big rooms that had once been very grand and noble, 
and which even now had a pleasant airy aspect, and some remains of 
old-world splendour. 

The “ few days” stretched themselves into a week before the young 
man had completed his studies, but at the end of the week he bade his 
kinsman good-bye, and went back to Berkshire, in no wise sorry to 
return to the park and forest, the winding river and odorous flower- 
garden of his new home. 

In no wise sorry ? Could there be gladness more complete than this 
which filled his breast as he returned to the house he had learned.to 
think of as a home? 

“*M. de Bergerac’s book will be finished by and by, and he will 
have no further need of my services,” thought the returning traveller, as 
the sober goddess of common sense projected her dark shadow athwart 
the sunlit realms of fancy. “I shall have to bid farewell to these 
new friends, and begin the world once more among strangers. I sup- 
pose that will be the story of my life. I may find friends; I may 
attach myself to a stranger’s house, until I almost fancy I have kindred 
and a home, like the rest of mankind ; and then, just when I am hap- 
piest, my foolish dream will end all at once, and I shall have to begin 
life again. O, let me be patient when the trial comes! My life can 
never be so sad and dreary as hers was.” 

Further reflection developed consoling ideas that brought back a 
happy smile to the traveller’s lips. 

“The History of Superstition will not be finished for many a long 
year at its present rate of progress,” he said to himself. - “ I could wish 
for nothing better than to live for ever at the bailiff’s cottage, working 

for the kindest of employers.” 

He could not, indeed, imagine any state of happiness more perfect 
than that which he enjoyed in Theodore de Bergerac’s quiet home, after 
all due reservation had been made for that secret sorrow which was not 
altogether to be put away from his mind even when his surroundings 
were brightest. 

Life at Greenlands was very quiet. The scholar and his daughter 
were a modern Prospero and Miranda, with trim maid-servants to wait 
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upon them instead of Caliban; and the new Miranda’s life was not 
much less lonely than that of her prototype on the Enchanted Isle. 
Mademoiselle de Bergerac had very few friends and no acquaintance. 
She had never been to school, and she had scarcely heard the names of 
those pleasures and excitements which are the necessities of fashionable 
damsels. To take tea with the curate’s daughters under the walnut- 
trees in the prettiest corner of the lawn was a delightful festivity ; to 
picnic at Burnham Beeches with her father and two or three chosen 
friends was a matter of almost bewildering excitement ; to creep along 
by the willowy margin of the river in her own light skiff, while her 
father sat in the stern reciting some of Victor Hugo’s noblest verses 
for her edification, was a quiet rapture above and beyond all those un- 
known pleasures of whose existence she was vaguely conscious. 

Never was maiden better pleased with her own life and her own 
surroundings than Helen de Bergerac. She had the Gallic vivacity of 
disposition, the sanguine romantic temperament of the Celt. She 
adored her father, and adored the fair English country, and the river, 
and her dog, and Greenlands; and it was only sometimes, in a tender 
reverie, that she pictured to herself her own sunny land,—the vineyards 
of Provence, the towers and steeples of Norman cities, the broad blue 
waters of the Seine, broken by islets of tender green, and curving, like 
a silver bow, by valley and woodland, chalky cliff and quaint nestling 
town, gray rock and medieval castle, half-fortress, half-chiteau. 

Mademoiselle de Bergerac thought of this romantic land some- 
times, and sighed for a state of things that might bring about her 
father’s return to his native country. For the exiled family she enter- 
tained a sentiment that was akin to adoration, confounding all dis- 
tinction between famille ainée and famille cadette; and beholding in 
the quiet country gentlemen of Twickenham and Bushey the direct 
descendants of that bold warrior whose white plume flashed like a 
star athwart the serried ranks at Fontenoy. 

But second only to her affection for that country whereof she knew 
so little, and which must always be more or less a dreamland for 
her, was Mademoiselle de Bergerac’s affection for Berkshire, the land 
of her birth, the pastoral scene amidst which there was one corner, 
one quiet grave in a rustic churchyard—a grave above which there 
bloomed roses more beautiful than common flowers growing in com- 
mon gardens—that must for ever make this one spot holier in her eyes 
than all other regions of this lower world. To keep her father’s house, 
to supply in some measure the place of that dear companion who 
was lost to him, to sustain the student’s ambition, and to watch the 
scholar’s health, meting out the midnight oil, and restraining the too 
eager spirit in the interests of the ill-used flesh,—in these things was 
comprised the desire of Helen de Bergerac’s heart and mind. 

She received her father’s secretary with a most delightful cordi- 
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ality, accepting this new member of the family with a grace as easy 
as if he had been some long-absent brother or cousin come from beyond 
seas to take his place in the household. Prudery and affectation were 
unknown to this silvan damsel. She found it rather agreeable than 
otherwise to have a well-bred, well-informed young man in attend- 
ance upon her when she inspected her garden, or supervised the 
arrangement of a rustic banquet under the chestnuts on the lawn. She 
found it agreeable to be assisted in her reading by some one whose 
time was less occupied, and whose erudition was less alarming than 
her father’s, She found it pleasant to have a friend who went to the 
extremest lengths in the worship of Beethoven and Weber,—a friend 
who could discourse most eloquently of Hugo and Shakespeare, Bulwer 
and Goethe, Balzac and Thackeray, while her father dozed in the 
quiet summer twilights, wearied out by his long day’s labour,—a friend 
who seemed, strange to say, always intensely interested in every sub- 
ject that happened to interest her,—a knight-errant who, living per- 
chance in a prosaic century, was fain to demonstrate his devotion 
by the clipping of faded rose-leaves, and the hunting out of recon- 
dite islands and promontories in the classic atlas,—a friend who, by 
some unerring instinct, contrived always to do and say precisely what 
she wished,—a friend who was always the right man in the right 
place. 

“TI don’t know how it is, but it seems to me that I am always 
right,” remarked the young Duchess of Burgundy with charming 
naivelé; and Mademoiselle de Bergerac on more than one occasion 
gave utterance to observations quite as naif on the subject of her 
new acquaintance. 

**T really cannot tell how it is Mr. Thorburn always contrives to 
make himself so agreeable, papa,” she said. 

The simple-hearted book-worm was no less blind than his daughter. 

“JT am glad you like him, my love,” he replied carelessly. “I 
was rather afraid you might object to a third person in the house. 
He is a most admirable young man. For hunting out a reference or 


, @ quotation he is, I think, unrivalled. 1 only hope I shall be able 


to keep him till my book is finished; but that will be a long time, 
Helen, a very long time—if I live to finish it at all.” 

“Dear, dear father,” murmured the girl tenderly; and then she 
continued, with some appearance of alarm, “Do you think Mr. Thor- 
burn ‘wishes to leave us?” 

**No, my dear, I have no reason to think that. But he is very 
young, you know; and this must be a dull kind of life for a young 
man.” 

“And yet I am sure Mr. Thorburn is not unhappy. He had 
only just lost his mother, you know, when he came to us; and of 
course the memory of that loss makes him thoughtful and melancholy 
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sometimes. But I am sure he is quite content to lead our quiet life, 
papa, and that he takes a very deep interest in your book. He told 
me the other day that he cannot venture to look forward to the end of 
that book; it seems to him like looking forward to the end of his life.” 

“Tt is, indeed, an interesting subject, my love,” replied M. de Ber- 
gerac with complacency, “and an almost inexhaustible one—the his- 
tory of superstition, a mighty record, a vast survey, embracing the 
length and breadth of this earth, from the monstrous temples of the 
East to the classic shrines of the West—-from the altar of the Car- 
thaginian Esculapius to the funeral pyre of the Scandinavian Balder. 
Iam much pleased to think the young man likes his work. He is 
very clever.” 

“Is he not clever, papa? He wrote a little poem the other day, 
and he asked my opinion of it. As if my opinion could be worth 
having! It was charming. I do not think your favourite Catullus, 
whom you praise so much, and yet will not allow me to read, could 
have written anything more graceful. It is full of that mournful 
languor that there is in some of Victor Hugo’s minor poems, and in 
Longfellow’s—a sweet calm sadness that pierces one’s heart.” 

“JT am glad he distracts himself by the composition of verses,” 
said the scholar. “There are some who consider such a course of 
reading as he is now engaged in dry and laborious; but to my mind 
there can be no better nurture for a poet. I trust Mr. Thorburn 
may achieve some kind of success in the future.” 

“T think he writes or studies a good deal at night, after you have 
done with him.” 

** How do you know that, my dear?” 

“Through Susan, papa. She is always complaining about the 
candles. You know how economical she is; and I assure you Mr. 
Thorburn’s consumption of the candles is quite an affliction to her. 
I wonder whether the Grecian ménagéres were angry when their lords 
consumed the midnight oil. Perhaps that was one of Xantippe’s griev- 
ances. I don’t think Socrates could have been a very agreeable hus- 
band.” 

“That point is open to discussion,” said the scholar slyly. “We 
possess the sage’s opinion of Xantippe, but we do not possess Xan- 

tippe’s opinion of the sage.” 


The weeks and months slipped by, and the fern was seared and 
brown in Windsor Great Park and Forest, and all the woodlands of 
Perkshire were leafless; but Eustace Thorburn showed no signs of 
distaste for his labours as secretary and amanuensis, collator and 
collaborateur. He languished for no change, he pined for no plea- 
sure. His considerate employer had borrowed an extra horse from 
the stables of the great house, where there was still the remnant of 
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a noble stud; and at his suggestion the young man took long rides in 
the early morning, before the day’s studious drudgery began. It was 
very pleasant to come home to breakfast in the snug old-fashioned 
parlour, and to be welcomed by Mademoiselle de Bergerac, whose 
bright eyes grew brighter at sight of some sprig of rare comb-bearing 
fern. Life at Greenlands seemed indeed to be altogether an existence 
of perfect and serene delight, only overshadowed now and then by the 
vague consciousness that it was too sweet to last. 

‘The time will come when I shall have to pack my portmanteau 
and bid her good-bye,” the young man said to himself, in moments of 
sober meditation at night, when he sat alone in his pleasant room, and 
some break, some stagnation in the course of his composition brought 
him to a stand-still; “or some one will come and see her, and learn to 
love her as dearly as I love her even; and he will be in a position to 
say the sweet words I dare not say to her; and I shall hear the 
jangling village-bells some misty summer morning, and she will 
come in her white bridal dress to bid me farewell. Men have to bear 
such pain as that, and to bear it quietly.” 

By these reflections it will be seen that Eustace Thorburn, with- 
out fortune, friends, or name, and with the ever-present consciousness 
of the bar-sinister on his escutcheon, had presumed to fall in love with 
the only child of his employer. Could he have done otherwise? Lives 
there a wretch with soul so dead as to be able to inhabit the same 
dwelling with a Helen de Bergerac for six months and not own himself 
her worshipper and slave ere the sixth month is ended? Eustace 
Thorburn had surrendered himself an unresisting victim to the piti- 
less goddess who sways the weak souls of men, as her kinswoman 
Artemis rules the tides of ocean. He had allowed himself to be 
cradled in the shadowy arms of Fancy, rocked to the sweetest sleep 
that was ever broken by bitter waking. 

“‘T know that it must end in misery,” he said to himself; “ but it 
is so sweet while it lasts.” 

He loved her, and he knew that his love was hopeless. Simple as 
M. de Bergerac’s life might be, he bore upon him the stamp of the old 
noblesse. He was of that nation whose derniére grande dame died with 
Queen-Marie-Amélie; and it was not to be supposed there was no 
latent pride of birth beneath that graceful humility of manner which 
rendered the exile so dear to the cottagers and peasant children about 
Greenlands. 

“I think he would give his daughter to a poor man,” thought 
Eustace, when he meditated this vital question; “for his soul seems 
to me so pure and noble as to be above all consideration of worldly 
wealth, and then Helen’s simple habits fit her for a poor man’s wife. 
But I cannot think that he would consent to an alliance with a man 
of low origin, or of unknown origin, which to that proud and pure 
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mind would seem worse than the lowest, since it must bear the stigma 
of shame.” 

There were times when a hope—vague but exquisite—awoke in 
the young man’s breast as he pondered on the future. If he was 
nameless to-day, must he needs go nameless to his grave? Might he 
not win for himself a renown that would give grace and lustre to that 
simple family name of Thorburn, which he had seen upon his grand- 
father’s tombstone? Was it only a foolish presumption, the besotted 
vanity of a young pedant, which buoyed him up and supported him 
in his hours of depression? Was that word Parvenir, which he had 
taken for himself as his motto, and cherished in secret as the watch- 
word of his life, only the formula of a braggart? Was that pleasant 
land of dreams, in which he was wont to take refuge when the world 
of realities seemed dark and dreary, only a fool’s paradise ? 

Insomuch as poetic dreams and aspirations can make a man a 
poet, Eustace Thorburn was a member of that glorious brotherhood 
which begins with Homer; but it yet remained to be shown whether 
he was gifted with something more than the vague yearnings and 
lofty imaginings of the dreamer who would fain admit the world 
within the mystic portals of his fair shadowland. To think high 
thoughts, to dream delicious dreams, is one thing; but to be able to 
translate thought and dream into the eloquent verse of a Byron, or 
the polished syllables of a Tennyson, is another thing. To how many 
eyes the Coliseum and the Adriatic, the Drachenfels and the quiet field 
that lies beyond Ardennes, may have seemed as fair as they seemed to 
the eyes of that one lonely traveller who has recorded his wanderings in 
words that can never die! How many brains must have been crowded 
by grand imaginings, how many hearts must have beat high with the 
dreamer’s enthusiasm, as the youth of England have trodden the 
ground that is hallowed by the footsteps of heroes and demigods; and 
yet of all the youth of England there has been but one whose poetic 
record of his emotions has reached a second edition or held a place in 
the memory of mankind. Of all the men who read the rugged legends 
of Macbeth and Lear, the Italian story of Othello’s passion and Iago’s 
cunning, there was only one man who could give to the crude unshapely 
records life and form immortal as his own genius. 

Whether Eustace Thorburn possessed that subtle and wondrous: 
power of expression, that mystic sympathy with the minds of his 
fellow-men, that marvellous perception which is a kind of clairvoy- 
ance, time alone could show. He had his moments of proud hope, his 
hours of abject depression; but he worked on patiently, steadily, 
devoting more than one quiet hour of every night to the composition 
of a narrative poem—dramatic, philosophical, passionate, and perhaps 
just a little tainted with the egotism which is so common in the work 

of youthful genius. 
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Eustace Thorburn had no suspicion that the hero of his poetic 
fiction was a shadow of himself, a projection of his own brain; but he 
knew that the heroine was an airy sister of Helen de Bergerac, and 
that the love of his Egbert for his Amy was very near akin to his own 
love for Helen. : 

There was no odour of the midnight oil in the poet’s verses. They 
breathed the freshness of youth, the perfume of woods and groves; the 
harmonious lines were musical with the ripple of cool waters, the low 
sound of leafy branches swaying gently in the summer wind. The life 
which Eustace Thorburn led at Greenlands was the ideal existence for 
which the poet sighs, for which he yearns with fond imaginings, pent 
up in the darksome city counting-house, chained to the cruel wheel of 
distasteful labour. Nor was the young man ungrateful to Providence, 
or to the kindly kinsman who had procured for him so pleasant a posi- 
tion. He thanked God for his easy existence, his congenial labours ; 
and he wrote sweet, playful letters, full of affection and gratitude, to 
uncle Dan, who treasured those effusions, and was pleased to favour 
his friends and boon companions with the recital of eloquent little bits 
in those delightful epistles. 

‘* What would you give to be able to write like that, Tom Granger ?” 
he said to one of his associates. ‘“ You write uncommonly well, you 
know, dear boy, and so does John Harrington, and Ted Rochester, and 
Frank Dorset ; and there’s plenty of chic in all youdo. You all write 
uncommonly well, Tom ; you can all describe the things you see every 
day, from the outside, with a certain amount of smartness; but there is 
no more evidence of thought in your compositions than if you were so 
many copying-machines, and you all write so like one another, that 
if Frank wrote page one, and Ted page two, and John page three, no 
one but themselves and the compositors who set-up their copy would 
be any the wiser. You have all got the slang of the’ day, and you 
all write for the current market, and you are all wise in your genera- 
tion. But the day will come when this boy here will show you that a 
writer may have something more than ‘a knack,’ and be something 
better than a publisher’s ‘clever hand.’ ” 

“T wouldn’t mind giving you long odds against that immaculate 
nephew of yours ever writing a book that will sell,” replied the incre- 
dulous Tom, in nowise put out of countenance by his friend’s ex- 
ordium. ‘They all begin in the same style, these young uns. Epic 
poem about King Arthur, or King Alfred, or King Athelstane, that 
is to be the Iliad of future generations,—high-falutin sentiment, pure 
aspirations, and so on. And they write their epic poems, and pass 
them on from one publisher’s office to another, till the poor valueless 
manuscripts are limp and dirty; and then they learn to adapt them- 
selves to the requirements of their generation, and turn into ‘clever 
hands’ like you and me, Dan. They must all go through the same 
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apprenticeship, and ‘ learn in suffering what they teach in song,’—that 
is to say, learn in Whitecross-street what they teach in the monthly 
magazines, unless they happen to be careful souls with snug little in- 
comes: in which case they hug their sweet delusions to the last, and 
publish their epics at their own expense. Epic poems, forsooth! Do 
you think the Greeks would have read Homer if they had possessed 
periodical literature ?” 

“J look upon periodical literature as the sworn foe to learning.” 

“You are not the first of dirty birds, Daniel Mayfield,” cried his 
friend sternly ; “ and now for the divine Louisa.” 

The “divine Louisa” was Mr. Granger’s playful name for unlimited 
loo, a pastime which cost Daniel Mayfield many a five-pound note in 
the course of the year, but which he had not the moral courage to 
forswear. He had his reputation as a Bohemian, and he was too old 
to hope for a new reputation amongst the ranks of the respectable ; 
so he was fain to be true to the brotherhood in which he had some 
status. 

“Better to be a prince among the nomad tribes than a nobody 
among the Philistines,” he said to himself. “One might submit to 
that, if the Philistines were a perfect race; but when a man sees how 
much malice and selfishness there may be in the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees, he is apt to prefer the society of publicans and sinners.” 

These were the arguments with which Daniel Mayfield was wont 


to stifle the upbraidings of conscience ; for the sinner can forgive him- 
self all his other sins more easily than the one sin of a wasted life. Mr. 
Mayfield had his hours of depression, his moments of savage bitterness ; 
and to escape from these he fled to the scenes he liked and the friends 
he loved—the friends who in some sort loved him. 








LYRICS OF THE MONTHS 


OCTOBER 


On the Mountains 


Evore! huzza! the season is over ; 
Done with its fldnerie and fribble and trouble ; 
“ Bradshaw” suggests that “eight-thirty to Dover :” 
No shooting this year on heather or stubble. 


Paris ?—it’s crowded ; Vienna?—I know it; 
Baden, Ems, Homburg ?—I’ve done ’em before,— 
Places where men in their salad days “ go it :” 
Things jolly at twenty are triste at two-score. 


Yachting ?—no; this month I value my nose-skin, 
Don’t pine extremely for iodine vapours : 

No doubt tarpaulin’s nice wear, but so’s doeskin ; 
At sea, too, one misses one’s “look at the papers.” 


Italy ?—cholera ; Rome ?—revolution ; 

I'd rather defer for a time being “ potted ;” 
Prussia’s at present a little too Proosian, 

With Bismarckundnadelgewehr-stuff besotted. 


Treland ?—-when Parliament plays Alma Mater, 
Her emerald darling from all ills exempting ; 
Scotland ?—the Dove girls are there with their pater, 
And he can’t do climbing,—the idea’s tempting. 


We’re cousins, at present a long way removed : 

While guiding Flo over the crags—pleasant function !— 
If not by her speaking eyes too much reproved, 

I might venture to hint at a closer conjunction ; 
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Might add something touching about the sweet duty 
Which men—more especially cousins—think slight : 
Of guarding the life-path of Goodness and Beauty 
At cost of their lives, which they yield with delight. 


I fancy I’ve really some chance with Florinda— 
En villégiature one has good opportunities ; 

Flo’s wedding, I’m sure, would be great fun to Linda ; 
And Dove can’t be wholly opposed to the unities. 


I flatter myself he would not stand between her 
Heart’s plighted affection and me ?—not so stupid. 
Cest ca ! I'll be off with the mails to Edina, 
And leave all the rest to old clever Dan Cupid. 


VOL. III. 
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BY WALTER THORNBURY 


IL St. James's Parh—Hpde Park. 


THE two guns on the Parade deserve a little further notice. The 
long Egyptian gun (Despard’s) has inscriptions on it in Turkish, pray- 
ing Allah to direct the shot straight in the faces of the accursed eaters 
of that unclean animal, the pig ; but the infidel is like Gallio, he cares 
for none of these things, and the cannon is now his trophy. The 
carriage is of English construction, and its ornaments are emblematical 
of the land of the Sphinx. 

The great mortar from Cadiz, which we partly described in our last 
chapter, can throw a shell three miles, but it was in 1819 popularly 
supposed to have a range of sixteen miles. The Spanish Government, 
thinking it rather a chef-@auvre of artillery, sent it to our worthy 
Prince Regent, by the Hon. Rear-Admiral Legge, who was instructed 
by the Duke del Infantada to request it might be placed in one of the 
royal parks. It was therefore built up on the Parade, to record the 
victory of Salamanca and Wellington’s liberation of the south of Spain. 

The Earl of Mulgrave had the carriage made at Woolwich in 1814. 
It weighs sixteen tons, is nine feet high and nine feet long. The 
mortar is mounted at its proper angle of 45 degrees—the angle at 
which a candle ought to be snuffed. The carriage is emblematical, and 
represents the guardian monster Geryon, the tyrant of Gades, whom 
Hercules destroyed. Geryon in this case meant Napoleon, and Hercules 
the Duke of Wellington. Some of the heads of the beast are asleep 
and some awake, to represent perpetual watchfulness. In the principal 
figure wings are put instead of heads, and the tail twists round to 
the vent to carry the fire. The inscription is in Latin for those who 
cannot read English, and in English for those who cannot read Latin. 
The English one runs thus : 

“To commemorate the raising of the siege of Cadiz, in consequence 
of the glorious victory obtained by the Duke of Wellington over the 
French near Salamanca on the 22d July 1812,—this mortar, cast for 
the destruction of that great port, with powers surpassing all others, and 
abandoned by the besiegers on their retreat, was presented, as a token 
of respect and gratitude by the Spanish nation, to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent.” 

In the front of the bed is the crest and motto of the Prince, who 
seems to have received the thanks of the Spaniards (for the way in 
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which his subjects poured out their blood and treasure) with the most 
amiable condescension. In later life, when rather clouded with wine, 
the Prince used seriously to describe how he led the great final charge 
at Waterloo—perhaps he also persuaded himself that he raised the siege 
of Cadiz ; and Wellington was not the man to contradict him. 

After all, it is a poor trophy of a great battle; there is always a 
smallness and meanness about the treatment of such things in England. 
If the French had won a Waterloo, they’d have tumbled a heap of can- 
non together, and on a bronze rock in the midst of them reared a 
Mars exulting in victory, with his sword raised to heaven. 

The Horse-Guards were first raised by Charles II., and their barracks 
were built here, on the site of part of the old Tilt-yard. The present 
building replaced them in 1751. The design is attributed to that suc- 
cessful charlatan Kent, but it is broken into complex forms more after 
the manner of Vanbrugh. The archway into the Park is sombre and 
tame. The Secretary of War, the Commander-in-chief, the Adjutant- 
general, and the Quartermaster-general have all offices here. In the 
audience-room facing the Park, the Commander-in-chief holds his 
levees ; the room contains fine portraits by Gainsborough of George IIT. 
and his very plain wife, and a bust of the Duke of York. In the 
grand mess-room there is a portrait of that rather wild nobleman, 
Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford, who was commander of the Blues in 
Charles II.’s time. 

The Horse-Guards clock, which has a great name for military 
punctuality, and indeed rivals St. Paul’s for exactitude, was originally 
made by Thwaites, in 1756. It is a thirty-hour clock, striking the 
quarters on two bells, and showing time on two dials, illuminated at 
night—one facing the Parade, the other Whitehall. The works were 
made new in 1815-16, by Vulliamy, the royal clockmaker. The clock 
is wound, but not set, every day, and it is as regular as the stars, which 
is saying a good deal. There is a brass plate under the pendulum, 
with an inscription intimating that Viscount Palmerston ordered the 
clock to be repaired in 1816, and added the seconds-hand: so even 
eminent men are not always disdainful of small churchwarden honours. 

The two mounted soldiers in the stone hermitages opposite Whitehall 
are dear to every old Londoner who can remember the awe with which 
as a boy he used to stare at those armed statues, and wonder if they 
and their horses were really alive. What a relief it was to us, we well 
remember, when we saw the white in the eye of one of the men in the 
helmet and cuirass twinkle grimly if a boy came across the road towards 
the guard-room with a large pewter pot crowned with snowy froth in 
either hand! How solemn the black horse stood in the shadow ; how 
massy the helmet looked; how cruelly keen the sword over the 
shoulder! As we grew older, this place used to arouse in us strange 
thoughts of that cave in the old Spanish ballads, into which the shep- 
herd boy ventured, and found long vaulted corridors lined on either 
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side with sleeping horsemen, who were waiting for one blast of the 
magic and predestined horn to awake and free Spain from the Moors. 

These blue and scarlet warriors are relieved every hour. The 
guard is on duty here every day from ten till four. At the end of 
every hour the doors in the rear open as in a Dutch clock; the 
two relieving horsemen enter, and those relieved ride gravely out in 
front, describe a semicircle, meet, and then ride side by side, like two 
good comrades as they are, through the central gate back to their 
stables. At four o’clock every day a military ceremony takes place in 
the front enclosure of the Horse-Guards—a ceremony, no doubt, very 
essential to discipline, but to the foolish civilian eye only a palpable 
piece of routine. The men, in glittering plumed helmets and cuirasses 
shining like looking-glasses, ride out one by one in a bored, indifferent 
sort of way, and range into line. Then a very young, still more bored, 
officer rides up and down the ranks, front and back, and is supposed 
to observe the shine and position of every belt and sword-knot. He 
gives one or two words of command in a languid suffering voice, ex- 
pressive of the last degree of exhaustion, and the men ride complacently 
back to the stables much edified. But to see the men really alive, and 
doing something essential, unimportant as it may be in a strategic 
sense, you must meet a troop of Blues or Reds riding up to White- 
hall from Knightsbridge or Regent’s Park. Then they look in earnest 
—helmets in a row, swords in a line, cuirasses side by side, the 
trumpeters and kettledrummers gorgeous in crimson velvet and gold 
lace. 

Stupendous, too, are those dismounted men in impossible boots, who, 
carbines in hand and faces all gloomed by their helmets, so that eyes 
and forehead are lost, pace under the dim archways—the very Mars and 
Apollo of all nursemaids, and indeed, to even less impressionable and 
less tender beings, very splendid specimens of the genus homo ; terrible 
and overwhelming in the charge, but perhaps less really useful than 
those wiry middle-sized men who, in the retreat from Moscow, were 
found to survive hardships under which the giant cuirassiers too soon 
succumbed. 

Returning to the Mall after our ramble round the guns, let us for 
a moment turn back to the swarthy king, whose strange hard-lined 
face is so indelibly associated with this Park. Grave Mr. Evelyn, on 
March 2d, 1671, attended the king through the Park, and was rather 
shocked to see Charles hold a familiar discourse with an impudent 
comedian, Mrs. Nelly (Nell Gwynn) ; she looking out of her garden on 
a terrace, a portion of which was still visible in 1855 close to the park- 
wall of Marlborough House, the king standing on the green walk under 
it. Pepys, in his important quaint way, mentions once abstracting some 
apples from the royal garden, then the northern boundary of the Park. 
The same writer describes a court cavalcade in the Park in which 
Charles appeared, his poor neglected queen out-flaunted by the auda- 
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cious Countess of Castlemaine and the beautiful Mrs. Stewart, for the 
latter of whom the king and the Duke of Richmond were rivals. 

It was while walking in the Mall (we forgot to mention in our last) 
that Charles was first met by Mr. Kirby, a chemist, one of Titus Oates’s 
infamous gang. ‘The place was ingeniously selected, it being the 
pleasure-seeking monarch’s favourite lounge with his dogs, parasites, 
and mistresses. He had already had some taste of plots, for that sturdy 
scoundrel Blood had once hidden in the reeds near Battersea to shoot 
him while bathing; and the Fifth-monarchy Men had conspired perpetu- 
ally, till a certain mad wine-cooper brought things to a head, and broke 
out in the City a year after the Restoration to proclaim the approach- 
ing victory of the Saints over the Cavaliers. It was while the balls 
were flying over the Mall that Kirby came up, and drawing the king 
aside, whispered, “ Sir, keep within the company; your enemies have 
a design upon your life, and you may be shot in this very walk.” 

But Kirby was the mere prologue-speaker of the plot; for then 
came that hideous, triple-chinned wretch Oates, a degraded naval 
chaplain, who, disclosing pretended Jesuit conspiracies, so humoured 
the public alarm at the Roman Catholics and the Portuguese queen 
and her monks, that he, Beddoes, and Tongue contrived to bring many 
an innocent man to the scaffold. Charles was afraid to appear luke- 
warm in such a cause, the polished royal rogue being all the time 
himself in the pay of France, and a rank Papist in heart. At last, 
but too late, the reaction came ; James mounted the rickety throne, 
and poor Titus mounted the pillory at Charing Cross, and was flogged 
at the cart’s-tail from there to Newgate. 

Charles II. was a fast walker, having probably accustomed him- 
self to long promenades to wile away the time during his weary days 
of exile in Holland, France, and Germany. Even poor time-serv- 
ing Burnet used to complain that he could not keep up with the king, 
so as to be at the proper courtier’s distance from his left ear. Prince 
George of Denmark—that dull, selfish man, who married an equally 
selfish and unmeaning person, afterwards Queen Anne—Ls¢-il possible? 
as he was generally called by the wits from his one invariable exclama- 
tion at all remarks—once complained to Charles that he was growing 
too fat. “ Walk with me every day,” replied the king, “and hunt with 
my brother James, and I’ll engage you'll not long be distressed with 
that malady.” 

In Charles’s time every true Tory who believed in the divine right 
of kings, as long as the king did not seize his property, entertained the 
superstitious belief that the touch of the king could cure the evil. 
For such touching there were regular days appointed. , Shakespeare 
alludes to the practice in King James’s time, and in Queen Anne’s reign 
Dr. Johnson when a child was taken to be touched by the stately lady 
in black velvet and diamonds. A certain Jones Evans, a Welshman, not 
caring to wait for the day of ceremonial, once pushed his way through 
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Charles’s retinue on the Mall, knelt, kissed the royal hand, and then 
rubbed it, to the king’s horror, against his bulbous nose. “It dis- 
turbed the king,” says that credulous gossip Aubrey; “but it cured 
Evans.” 

King William first opened the passage through Spring-gardens in 
1699. Rosamond’s Pond, once painted by Hogarth, as Mr. Timbs, 
that admirable collector of the best antiquarian chat, informs us, was 
filled up in 1770. After the death of Charles IT., St. James’s began 
to wane before the glories of Hyde Park. It still, however, re- 
mained a favourite promenade for the people, and, being privileged 
from arrest, was a great resort for broken-down beaux, penniless 
captains, and what Haynes Bailey calls, in one of his pleasant songs, 
“ gentlemen in diffs.” The strolling-player walked there and studied 
when other people were leaving for dinner; lingered there to try to 
forget he had an appetite, rather than to whet one already sufficiently 
active. Dinnerless Jack Spindle and Beau Tibbs, who “ blasted himself 
with vivacity” on seeing “ nobody in town,” we have already mentioned 
as characters Goldsmith met on the Park seats. We had almost for- 
gotten to mention one of the least known, and yet pleasantest associa- 
tions of the Park. It is a story of platonic love in George II.’s time, 
and it connects the Mall with the memory of that amiable old egotist 
Samuel Richardson, the author of Pamela, Clarissa Harlow, and Sir 
Charles Grandison. This worthy man, a thrifty and prosperous printer 
in Salisbury-court, who contrived to write his pathetic, yet too prolix, 
novels in the intervals of business, was known to all the eminent men 
of his age, and more especially to Dr. Young, Dr. Johnson, Aaron Hill, 
and Arthur Onslow, the Speaker of the House of Commons. It was at 
his house that Hogarth saw Dr. Johnson rolling his eyes and rocking 
his head in indignation at the cruelties shown by the Whigs to the 
Jacobite prisoners ; and the little painter took the leviathan of litera- 
ture for a madman, so wild and eccentric were his gestures and move- 
ments. Mr. Charles Knight, in a recent very pleasant work, has given 
us an excellent and quietly humorous picture of the grave author, in 
full square-cut dress and lace ruffles, grievously interrupted by the 
din in his printing-office occasioned by the compositors “ cobbing” a 
refractory apprentice. 

In 1748, when Richardson was fifty-nine years of age, his uncon- 
querable vanity led him into a long platonic correspondence with one 
of his numerous female admirers—a Lady Bradsheigh, the wife of a 
Leicestershire baronet, who had written to him in a sentimentally co- 
quettish manner under the assumed name of Mrs. Balfour. The lady 
began the playful correspondence, after the appearance of the fourth 
volume of Clarissa Harlow, by begging the author not to make the 
catastrophe fatal to the happiness of Clarissa and Lovelace. 

“May the hatred,” she says with pretty enthusiasm,—“may the 
hatred of all the young, beautiful, and virtuous for ever be your por- 
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tion, and may your eyes never behold anything but age and de- 
formity! May you meet with applause only from envious old maids, 
surly bachelors, and tyrannical parents! May you be doomed to the 
company of such, and after death may their ugly souls haunt you! 
Now make Lovelace and Clarissa unhappy if you dare.” 

What a charming defiance! 

The lady comes to town, and Richardson sends her his verbal por- 
trait, that she may know her correspondent if he passes her on his 
way to his house at Fulham. 

The picture is clear in its colour and sharp in its outline as a 
study by Teniers. He describes himself as “short, rather plump than 
emaciated, about five foot five inches high ; fair wig, lightish cloth coat, 
all black besides; with one hand generally in his bosom, the other with 
a cane in it, which he leans upon under the skirts of his coat usually, 
that it may imperceptibly serve him as a support when attacked by 


. sudden tremors or startings and dizziness; and of a light-brown com- 


plexion, teeth not yet failing him; smooth-faced and ruddy-cheeked ; 
at some times looking to be about sixty-five, at other times much 
younger ; a regular, even pace, stealing away ground rather than seem- 
ing to get rid of it; a gray eye, too often over-clouded by mistiness 
from the head ; by chance lively,—very lively it will be if he have hope 
of serving a lady whom he loves and honours: his eye is always on 
the ladies.” 

The worthy old Malvolio then goes on to describe how he reviews 
the ladies he meets in the Mall, first glancing at their feet, his eye 
then rising slowly to their faces,—if the first look invites curiosity. 

The lady also attempts her own portrait, with an affected self- 
depreciation which is delightfully dishonest. She is of middle age, 
not remarkably ill-favoured ; has a face of a brown wainscot colour (a 
charming brunette, no doubt),—and so on, in a very pretty inventory. 
We are afraid this wicked Mistress Page made rather a fool of the gal- 
lant vain old gentleman ; for he seems to have spent hours promenading 
the Mall in hopes of either seeing the fair incognita, or being seen by 
her. His walks to North End were much delayed by his platonic anxie- 
ties, and he begs—but in vain—for an interview or a visit. Once, she 
writes; she felt all in a flutter, as she walked the Mall yesterday with 
some friends, at seeing someone very like her correspondent approach ; 
but then he had a whitish and not a gray coat. Into much mischievous 
entanglement of innocent coquetting did this cruel Lady Bradsheigh 
lead the worthy old printer of Salisbury-square. He meets her, but he 
does not recognise her. She describes the mole on his left cheek, to 
show that she has really seen him ; and then talks of his picture at Mr. 
Highmore’s, where perhaps the tormenting, flattering creature after all 
obtained this hint. Then he invites her and her “dear man” down to 
North End, and she invites him down to Lancashire, where she does 
not really live. If he had been Lovelace himself, the lady could not 
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have vexed and fretted him more cruelly. The treatment would have 
ruffled the temper even of that intolerably respectable prig, Sir Charles 
Grandison. After all, we believe they never met. 

On the 2d of August 1786, St. James’s Park was the scene of an 
event that alarmed the whole nation. There was a levee that day at 
St. James’s Palace, and the king (George III.) had just driven up to 
the garden-entrance, having posted fast from Windsor. His majesty was 
just alighting, when a neatly-dressed old woman pushed forward and 
presented a petition. The king was taking it in his usual kind fussy 
way, when the woman drew a table-knife from her bosom, and struck 
at his breast, cutting the waistcoat. She was about to strike again, 
when one of the yeomen caught her arm, and at the same instant one 
of the royal footmen wrenched the knife from her hand. The king, 
with good-nature and temper, exclaimed, “I am not hurt; take care 
of the poor woman; do not harm her;” and proceeded to the levee 
quite calm and undisturbed. 

The poor madwoman proved to be Margaret Nicholson, a woman 
who had been a nobleman’s servant ; she latterly had lodged at Mr. 
Fisk’s, a stationer in Wigmore-street, and had lived by taking in plain 
work. That same day she was examined before the Privy Council, 
who at once discovered the special form of her insanity. 

She all at once broke out, “The crown is mine! I want nothing | 
but my right; and ifI don’t get my right, England will be drowned 
in blood for a thousand generations.” 

Mr. Fisk had not observed any signs of insanity in her, except 
that she talked to herself a great deal, and was very reserved. When 
asked where she had lived last, she screamed frantically, “I have been 
all abroad since the matter of the crown broke out.” 

Poor Margaret was easily lured into Bedlam by the promise of a 
royal visit.: Addresses of congratulation showered in upon the king, 
and so many knighthoods were conferred on loyal and disinterested 
mayors, that “Peg Nicholson’s knights” became quite an order of 
knighthood in themselves. The king made light of the whole affair, 
but in rather an hysterical way. He joked about it clumsily, while the 
ugly, proud, but well-meaning queen, and half the ladies of the court 
burst into tears. The queen had not heard of the attempt, till the 
king himself entered her apartments at Windsor and exclaimed jovially, 
as if he had had rather an agreeable day of it, “ Well, here I am, safe 
and well, though I have had a very narrow escape of being stabbed.” 
(The knife had slightly cut his laced waistcoat.) And he remarked, “ It 
was great good luck it did not go farther ; there was nothing under it 
but some thin linen and a good deal of fat.” 

After all, Peg had only used a blunt, half worn-out dessert-knife ; 
the danger had not been very formidable, but it frightened the queen 
a good deal, and she always persisted in thinking it the first step of a 
general assassination of kings by the democrats. 
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Peg’s version of the story had the true cunning of Bedlam about it. 
She declared that the king visited in the families where she lived, and 
used often to look at her in a manner that bespoke kindness and regard, 
in fact “she had a great notion of him.” Being for a long time out of 
a situation, it had struck her to petition the king to recommend her 
toa place. Unfortunately she had a knife in the pocket where she had 
placed the petition, and in her hurry she pulled them both out toge- 
ther. Poor creature! she survived all her knights and the king him- 
self, who died stricken by her own malady. She lived nearly forty 
years in Bedlam. She took a dislike to bread, and subsisted for years 
on gingerbread and biscuits. Tea and snuff were her favourite luxuries. 
She was eventually removed to the aged and infirm ward, and was 
there regular, cleanly, industrious, quiet, and harmless, though subject 
to occasional jirritations. She was living in 1823, still harbouring 
secret designs upon the crown, but very snuffy and very deaf. 

Till the end of the last century, when manners lost somewhat of 
their old simplicity, fashionable people used to walk in the Mall for 
one or two hours after dinner; but the Row absorbs the gay world 
now, and the evening dinner (the old supper) prevents the Mall being 
much frequented, except by busy men passing through from the public 
offices to Kensington, Brompton, and Pimlico. That philosophical 
bookseller, Sir Richard Philips, laments this change in his pleasant 
Walk to Kew (1817). 

“ My spirits,” he says, “sunk, and a tear started into my eyes, as I 
brought to mind those crowds of beauty, rank, and fashion, which, till 
within these few years, used to be displayed in the centre Mall of this 
Park on Sunday evenings during the spring and summer. How often 
in my youth had I been a delighted spectator of the enchanted and 
enchanting assemblage! Here used to promenade for one or two hours 
after dinner the whole British world of gaiety, beauty, and splendour. 
Here could be seen in one moving mass, extending the whole length of 
the Mall, five thousand of the most lovely women in this country of 
female beauty, all splendidly attired, and accompanied by as many well- 
dressed men. What a change, I exclaimed, has a few years wrought 
in these once happy and cheerful personages! How many of those who 
at this very spot once delighted my eyes are now mouldering in the 
silent grave!” 

A little old-fashioned, perhaps, in sentiment, yet still full of the 
feeling of melancholy that sometimes comes over an old Londoner as 
he stands by the ceaseless stream of life, and remembers how long he 
has watched its flowing. Rogers used to say that many streets had 
become cemeteries to him—graveyards of memories; and he often 
thought of many a friendly door, at which, if he now knocked, strange 
faces would greet him. Thackeray had this feeling strongly, and his 
half-cynical regret is finely expressed in his ballad of the Bouillabaisse. 
During the great Peace-rejoicings of 1814, so soon to be rudely 
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broken by the trumpets of Waterloo, no visitor produced more excite- 

ment than that dogged old Prussian hussar, Blucher. When he arrived 
in St. James’s Park in the Prince Regent’s own carriage, and escorted 
by a squadron of light horse, the people were loud in their applause; 
he drove through the Horse-Guards arch to Carlton House. When the 
park-gates near the Regent’s stables were thrown open for him, the 
mob rushed in, knocked down the sentinels, and overpowered the 
porter. Colonels Bloomfield and Congreve then came out in full regi- 
mentals, and, uncovered, led Blucher arm-in-arm to the front entrance, 
where the Prince received him. The people in Pall Mall, hearing the 
shouting in the Park, went stark mad, and scaled the walls and lodges, 
some of the gentlemen on horseback all but riding into the hall, in the 
centre of which the Prince was placing a blue ribbon over Blucher’s 
shoulder. To this ribbon was attached a medallion likeness of the 
Regent set in diamonds. The people were in ecstasies at seeing Blucher 
kneel to receive this honour. Blucher then drove to his lodgings next 
the Duke of Cumberland’s in St. James’s Palace. Some of the crowd 
got into the carriage with him. The people remained in the palace- 
yard huzzaing till dark, Blucher showing himself in the window, and 
frequently bowing to the people. During his stay in London, the old 
general used to be constantly seen smoking his cigar tranquilly at his 
window, little thinking how soon his sabre would have to be drawn 
against his old enemies the French. 

During the Peace-commemoration Féte, August 1st, the Mall and 
Birdeage Walk were lighted with coloured Chinese lanterns, the Re- 
gent having a special predilection for Chinese fantasies—a barbarous 
taste, which culminated in his hideous Pavilion at Brighton. The 
Prince contrived a naval engagement of toy ships on the canal, which 
was much ridiculed at the time. One wit described meeting two men 
with seventy-fours on their heads coming up Fleet-street. The Prince, 
who had all the vices and none of the virtues of Orientalism, revelled 
in spurious Chinese art. Give him a pagoda and a china mandarin, 
and he was happy. On this occasion, he had a Chinese bridge, with a 
seven-storied pagoda on it, thrown across the canal, hung with lamps, 
and lit by coloured fires. They pleased the people; but the fireworks 
discharged from the bridge set fire to the pagoda, destroyed its three 
upper stories, and burnt two workmen ;—but what were two workmen 
to the magnificent Chinese-loving Prince? This pagoda-bridge was 
never rebuilt, and, soon falling into decay, was replaced by a cast-iron 
bridge, and lastly by the present ponderous and clumsy structure. At 
these same rejoicings a grand and trumpery Temple of Concord was 
built up in the Green Park. This was illuminated at night, and fire- 
works and cannon were discharged round it at intervals during the 
evening. When Canova the sculptor was asked what had most struck 
him during his visit to England, he replied, “That the trumpery 
Chinese bridge in St. James’s Park should be the production of the 
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Government, whilst that of Waterloo is the work of a private com- 
any.” 

. The new road, says Mr. Timbs, writing in 1855, spoiled the uni- 
formity of Birdcage Walk. The elms in this part of the Park were 

planted by a nursery gardener of Fulham, a patriarchal rearer of trees, 

who left behind him thirty-five children, and died in 1783, aged 101 

years, in the room in which he was born. In 1833 the two Boscobel 

oaks were thrown down during a storm. 

In 1827 (George IV.) the inner park was laid out in a more gay 
and modern style; the stiff formal canal, of the old monotonous Dutch 
style, was twisted into a winding lake; the borders were planted 
with evergreens scientifically labelled. It is, however, rather pedantic 
to label such common shrubs.as the box and laurel; and no one but an 
Arab, we should surmise, could well mistake the elm and beech. The 
glimpse of the twin towers of the Abbey, and the great shaft of the 
Clock Tower, with its illuminated dials, that in a summer twilight 
gleams out like a full harvest-moon, are the great charms of this Park. 

We must not forget to mention the Swiss Cottage of the Ornitho- 
logical Society on the eastern island. It was built in 1841, with a 
grant of 3007. from the Lords of the Treasury. The cottage con- 
tains a council-room, keeper’s apartments, and steam hatching-appa- 
ratus. In the island are feeding-places and decoys, and the ducks live 
here in clover, or, what is better, in marshy grasses, and are as happy 
as water-fowl can be. In 1849, an experimental crop of forty-day 
maize from the Pyrenees was grown and ripened successfully in this 
Park. Mr. Timbs, the indefatigable, informs us that for the privilege 
of farming the chairs in this Park 25/. a year is paid to the office of 
Woods and Forests. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt, that intellectual epicurean, in his pleasant way de- 
scribes his boyish recollections of the band in Palace-yard on Sunday 
mornings. Who can ever forget that exhilarating sight, which made 
war seem a mere glorious pageant for children and nursemaids? How 
the band-major, supernaturally pompous, and of the height of the 
grandfather of Anak, twirled, like a dancing juggler, his gilt-headed 
staff, as an Irishman would his shillelah! How full of the majesty of 
African kings, blended somehow with hazy reminiscences of Othello, 
stood the “turbaned black,”* who waved and recklessly clashed his 
golden cymbals! How extraordinary it was that a child of one’s own 
age could tinkle silver music out of a triangle! How full of chic and 
graceful smartness were the fifers, with the blue fleur-de-lis stamped 


* Talking of blacks, George IV. had a silly dislike to negroes, and would never 
allow a sable musician in his private band. On one occasion Mr. J. R. Cramer, the 
leader, engaged as a kettledrummer a dark yellow man, who looked like a Creole. 
The King was angry, even when he found he was a bond-fide Englishman, and 
said to Cramer, “‘I see, sir, you are trying to break me in to a black drummer by 
degrees,” There is not much in the story; but that is all there is of it. 
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on the white lace stripes of their uniform! and then the tramp of the 
undulating lines of others with bayonets was grand, with its dead mono- 
tonous sound underlying the music ! 

West, the painter, once made a picture of the cows’-milk drinkers 
and the children at the Spring-gardens-gate ; and he would have done 
well had he kept to such subjects, for his great scriptural pictures are 
so tame and insipid that they are scarcely worth house-room. 

There is not a prettier sight in all London than this milk-fair, and 
the breath of the golden age seems to be wafted to us whenever we pass 
by it. We like to see the grave dappled cows submit sedately to the 
milkers, and the scent of the milk as it froths in the can recalls to our 
memory many pleasant passages of pastoral poetry. It is Corydon and 
Thyrsis and Lyce, Phyllis and Phoebe, who, in their neat gowns, barter 
for the nectar and prattle to the children ; and many an Amaryllis can 
be seen there under the shade, with some little rosy darling in a white 
quilted hat kissing and coaxing her for a cake or a sweetmeat. There 
is a rumour that the grand people in Carlton-terrace dislike the milk- 
fair—are fretted by the chatter of the children, the lowing of the cows 
—and want to sweep out the whole affair ; but we trust they will not 
succeed in this revolutionary and selfish measure. Jack-in-the-green 
is gone, Guy Faux is going, the oyster-shell grotto has become obsolete ; 
we cannot spare another of the pleasant old London sights, especially 
when the sight is a daily, not merely an annual, one. 


HYDE PARK. 


This delightful Park (originally 620 acres) formed in old times two 
manors, Neyte and Hyde, and belonged to the Monastery of St. Peter 
at Westminster, till Henry VIII., in 1536, laid his fat and greedy 
hand upon it, nominally giving a priory in Berkshire for the 620 
good acres and the advowson of Chelsea. It was then fenced in and 
became a deer-park, and a keeper was appointed. Lysons describes 
it as a space lying between the Hounslow and Uxbridge roads. 

It was the scene of many tragic duels, strange adventures, romantic 
incidents, and mysterious occurrences ; on which it will be our duty 
and our pleasure to dilate in our next month’s chapter. 
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On the 25th of August 1867 died a great chemist, a profound elec- 
trician, a sincere Christian, and a good man. The name of Michael 
Faraday will be honoured and revered as long as civilisation lasts. 
And even were it possible for humanity to fall into the decadence of 
another dark age, still it is probable that traditions would linger of 
one whose name is associated with so many great discoveries, and who 
was so good withal. Amongst the votaries of science may be found the 
names of men as great as, nay greater than, Faraday; yet probably of 
these there is no name that has won for itself such a measure of public 
regard, or has been so incorporated with the household words of the 
language. Somehow it happened that almost everybody, in whatever 
occupation, in whatever rank of life, had heard of Faraday. It some- 
how happened that even those who, not moving in his circle, not know- 
ing him personally, not coming within the immediate sphere of his 
genial influence, could lend no personal attestation to his many good 
qualities, had yet some undefined notion of his worth. The writer of 
this knew the great philosopher well; the first acquaintance dating 
from the year 1834, when he, then being a boy and living in a remote 
part of England, having written a letter to Faraday relative to a 
London scientific career, received by return of post a kind and cour- 
teous reply. Since then, up to the time when Faraday’s active occu- 
pations at the Royal Institution ceased, the acquaintance lasted ; and 
on many occasions the writer has been indebted to the great and good 
man now gone for the kindliest advice and assistance ; nay, more— 
once, upon an occasion to be narrated in the sequel, Mr. Faraday (for 
thus he always preferred to be called, though a D.C.L.) promoted an 
arrangement much to the writer’s sole pecuniary advantage, though, 
according to every rule of strict justice, the result should have been 
participated. 

It is worth while, if only on grounds selfish and personal, to inves- 
tigate the causes of this well-nigh universal affection. That which we 
all of us long for—the respect of those we live among, the establish- 
ment of friendships, the avoidance of enmities—was achieved by Michael 
Faraday in a very high degree; perhaps the highest. It concerns us 
all to know how we might do the same; and if I am not mistaken, the 
formulary is one not referable to any discovery made by the man whose 
career we now are passing in review. To do unto others as we would 
they should do unto us, was the precept that governed Faraday’s prac- 
tice, and which to the end he fully carried out. Instances are not 
rare of men rising from the people to high social and scientific position, 
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but very rare of individuals rising, as Faraday rose, without borrowing 
some tinge of evil from surroundings. It is said that La Place plumed 
himself more on the circumstance that he was peer of France than 
that he was author of the Mécanique Céleste—perhaps the grandest 
mathematical literary labour ever achieved, the Principia of Newton 
not excepted. Sir Humphry Davy towards his latter days grew fop- 
pish in dress, and in some sense a tuft-hunter. Faraday was none of 
these; nor, in avoiding the blemishes which society is wont to impart 
to those who have been drawn suddenly within its reserved circles, 
did Faraday, nurturing the pride that apes humility, assume a bearing 
of plebeian roughness, which to many who would avoid the opposite is 
the resource so prompt at hand. Faraday in society was a courtier in 
all that belongs to honest courtierly bearing. His spoken language 
was a model of perfection; and in whatever principle was not concerned 
he lent ready usage to society’s unwritten but imperious laws. He 
had the rare merit of satisfying his pride—for at heart he was a proud 
man—by honouring the avocations by which he had achieved the right 
to be who and what he was. The thought would never have occurred 
to Michael Faraday that his position before the world would have been 
enhanced .by the reception of any sort of title the Crown could have 
bestowed. The discovery may have been arrived at by some who 
peruse this sketch, that the high seigneurs who boast of descent from 
great people have by no means a monopoly of generic conceit of origin. 
There is another pride—the pride of ascent—which, when pushed to 
extremes, is assuredly not less arrogant than that of descent. “I was 
a working man —behold me” (expressed): “fall down and worship 
me” (implied)—that is pride too. There is nothing like pride of 
ascent, well rubbed in, to establish a social sore and make it fester. 
Faraday had none of that. He never invoked his belongings with- 
out cause ; never (cause being) did he keep them out of sight. Thus 
chanced it once that the philosopher had been lecturing at the Royal 
Institution on illuminative gas. He had devised an ingenious means 
whereby the noxious products of gas combustion might be carried away 
externally. After evolving the theory of the matter and showing the 
principles on which the result depended, he addressed his audience 
somewhat as follows: “Thus much for my part,” he said. “I believe 
I devised the scheme ; but I should never have carried it into practice 
but for the casualty that I had and have a brother who is a gas-fitter.” 
The tale of Faraday’s connection with the Royal Institution has 
been often told. In the year 1812, when Sir Humphry Davy was in 
the zenith of his fame, it seems that a young man, a bookbinder’s ap- 
prentice, had found means to gain admission to the chemical lectures 
then delivered by Davy at the Royal Institution. The young man 
had a taste for science. He took copious notes, which having written 
fairly out, he bound them in a volume. The young man was Faraday, 
who—the year of his birth being 1791—was then twenty-two years 
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old. This is the common account. It is the one attested by the late 
Dr. Paris in his life of Davy. The record goes on to state the follow- 
ing, viz. that the young bookbinder took the liberty of sending to Sir 
Humphry the Ms. volume of notes, accompanied with a request. The 
young man is stated to have represented that he had great love for 
science, and great respect for men of science ; that trade was not con- 
genial to him, and would never be, however profitable. Could the 
baronet do anything for him ? could a place be found for him as assis- 
tant or otherwise? Davy is represented to have answered promptly, 
but not hopefully ; to have told the young aspirant that his high opinion 
of men of science was overdrawn; that they were men very much 
like other men; that the young man, in short, had better put up with 
the ills he had than fly to others that he knew not of. Still, if he con- 
tinued in his present state of mind, his case should be remembered, and 
on occasion aided. Such is the usual history—such the common belief. 
A slightly different version of the affair, however, was stated to have 
been given by Mr. Woodward of Islington, but since contradicted. 
According to his account, Sir Humphry chanced one day to look 
into Ribaud’s shop with the intention of having bound the Ms. of 
some lectures he had delivered. Various specimen books were shown 
him for inspection, but a certain volume was allowed to remain 
upon the shelf. The circumstance caught Davy’s attention. He 
wanted to know why that particular volume had not been shown him 
among the rest. “It only contains some private notes of mine,” the 
apprentice is reported to have said— ‘notes of chemical lectures.” 
So he was fond of chemistry? Yes. “May I see the notes?” said 
Davy. Granted. The baronet saw the notes, and perceived they 
were of his own lectures. The two statements coalesce at the point 
at which the request was made, and on Davy’s part acceded to,— 
that, should an opportunity occur, Faraday would not be forgotten. 
Nor was he forgotten. Much time did not elapse before the young 
bookbinder was taken out of the workshop and attached to Davy in 
a mixed capacity of secretary and assistant. Davy went to the Con- 
tinent in 1813, and remained till 1815, special concession having 
been made in his case by Napoleon, though, the continental system 
being then in full vigour, France, and the Continent generally, was as 
little pressed by English feet as Arabian sands or the Sahara. Davy, 
whilst travelling, did not neglect chemistry. In Italy he unfolded 
some Pompeian scrolls ; he analysed some Pompeian enamel colours ; 
he investigated the nature of chlorine, and studied the relations of the 
then newly-discovered element, iodine. On Davy’s return to England 
in 1815, Faraday became his chemical assistant. He held the office 
during Davy’s professorate, and continued to hold it after the accession 
of the late Professor Brande. With all the good-will in the world on 
the part of the baronet and of Professor Brande towards the young 
man, whose social position was so inferior to theirs, but whose talents 
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were gradually exalting him to the high pinnacle of fame which 
he subsequently attained, the way must have been difficult to pass. 
Human nature would not have been what it is, had Faraday not been 
made to feel at times his social inequality. On this point various 
anecdotes are current ; but the general verdict must be, that, upon the 
whole, the relations of Faraday with his then chiefs were pleasant. 
Davy I never even saw; he was before my time. Professor Brande I 
knew intimately. He was one of my firmest allies in promoting the 
interests of a certain process I once devised for the purification of sugar 
by sugar of lead. He made it the subject of a Friday evening lecture 
at the Royal Institution, and the task devolved upon me of preparing 
the instruments and tests in the Royal Institution laboratory. That 
was in the beginning of 1850, and well do I call to mind a little 
incident that then occurred. As it will serve to illustrate a phase of 
Faraday’s simple unassuming nature even in the height of his renown, 
I will recount it. 

Whilst I was working in the laboratory Faraday came down and 
gossiped about things in general. The preparations for a chemical 
lecture involve many details of work not pleasant, and for the most 
part dirty. There are corks to be bored and adapted, joints of appa- 
ratus to be made good, stains to be removed, slops to be disposed of. 
That duty, aided by the Royal Institution assistant, was mine. In- 
stinctively Faraday began to help—not choosing mere fancy work, how- 
ever, but aiding right and left, doing whatever he saw had to be done. 
Handling a retort, I chanced to let it fall, and then there was a slop of 
some corrosive liquid. In an instant Faraday threw some soda on the 
floor ; then down on his hands and knees he went, slop-cloth in hand, 
like any humble housemaid. Jaughing, I expressed my desire to 
photograph him then and there; he demurred to the pose, begged me 
to consult his dignity, and began laughing with a childish joyousness. 
Hilariously boyish upon occasion he could be, and those who knew 
him best knew he was never more at home, that he never seemed so 
pleased as when making an old boy of himself, as he was wont to say, 
lecturing before a juvenile audience at Christmas. Reverting to the 
feeling that subsisted between Professor Brande and Faraday, it was, 
so far as my experience goes, of the kindest. This is the more cre- 
ditable inasmuch as Professor Brande—though the model of precision 
in lecturing, a good expounder of facts, whether lecturing or writing, a 
highly-educated man withal—hardly, despite all his opportunities, ad- 
vanced chemistry or physical science beyond the point at which he 
found them. His was not a creative genius; the divine-afflatus was 
wanting. If I mistake not, Professor Brande made only one chemical 
discovery during the whole of his long career. That one was the 
demonstration of the existence of alcohol ready formed in fermented 
liquors. The question had been whether the act of distillation did 
not generate the alcohol. Brande settled the point negatively by evolv- 
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ing alcohol without distillation. Perhaps it would be out of place to 
explain to general readers the line of demonstration. 

Chemistry occupies so large a field, and addresses itself to propo- 
sitions so widely diverse—it moreover involves so many special- 
ities of predilection and capabilities—that no one individual can 
hope to acquire an even knowledge of each department. Accepting 
chemistry in the sense most popularly received, Faraday can hardly 
be said to have appertained to the rank of great chemists. Neither 
in the department of analytical nor synthetical chemistry did he tran- 
scend. In the most modern walk of chemistry, the organic, it may 
be doubted whether Faraday ever conducted an operation in his life. 
In his lectures he availed himself to a slight degree only of the re- 
fined symbolisation of modern chemistry. This is not disparagement ; 
it merely involves a limitation of terms. In any other country than our 
own, Faraday would have been called, not a chemist, but a physicist; a 
word that we sometimes use indeed, though it is barely English. He 
loved to let his magnificent intellect loose in the region of physical 
forces. His was a poetic nature, finding expression in the.terms of 
science. From conditions open to the ken of all, Faraday had the gift 
of evolving special conclusions. He laid bare to mental vision things 
that none else had seen; though, once revealed, the wonder was they 
had not been seen. His scientific life was made up of demonstrations 
wrought by columbiad eggs. One may be almost pardoned the expres- 
sion, that to Faraday had been imparted the special gift of gazing upon 
the invisible. To have heard him expatiate on law and force, ex- 
pounding the immutable behests whereby the God of Nature has con- 
trolled His atoms, to have watched his gleaming eyes, genius-fired, 
as he would speak lovingly, ay, worshipfully, on those emblems of 
truth unalterable, a stranger might have even thought that Faraday 
worshipped these things, holding them to be great first causes. It 
might have even seemed that Faraday was a pantheist. The fact may 
gratify some to know—at any rate, the writer is bound to state it— 
that through life this philosopher studied Holy Writ reverently and 
deeply. Acceding to the belief, that what each man in his conscience 
thinks right is to that man right—a view that tolerates every complex- 
ion of faith—it is still a fact to be insisted on, in these times especially, 
that Faraday’s scientific inquiries never weakened that humble childish 
trust in mysteries revealed which is said to be the best attribute of 
a Christian. In philosophic cast of mind a close similarity of attribute 
is recognisable between Faraday and Goethe. It is impossible to study 
the writings of the great German poet and philosopher without being 
impressed with the dominance in his cosmogony of the idea of ele- 
mental motion.. The “unendliche Bewegung” is a theme which in 
Goethe’s writings continually recurs. His highest attribute of God is 
energy, creation, motion. Nothing in all creation rests, the poet- 
philosopher sings and sings again,—moving, fleeting, dying, redevelop- 
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ing. No one to whom the privilege has occurred of hearing Faraday 
lecture on almost any department of physical science but must have 
been impressed with the dominance in his mind of the same idea. 

It would be uninteresting in a popular memoir like this to set 
down a narrative of Faraday’s scientific labours in order of time, or 
even to furnish a precise inventory of his discoveries. Such a tech- 
nical reflex of a philosopher’s labours would possess inferior value in 
any mere popular sketch. The broader features of scientific research 
are all that properly belong to an occasion like this. The salient 
points of a man’s private and philosophical character are all that per- 
tain of right to the delineation of a sketch. It has been rightly ob- 
served by Liebig that the first great characteristic of a scientific mind, 
the first great need in inductive demonstration, is truthfulness. That 
quality Faraday possessed in an exalted degree. By truthfulness here 
is not meant the quality of spoken truth; by its opposite is not meant 
the quality conveyed in written or spoken lies. There is in all things 
a lying more injurious than word-lying, as being more absolved from 
social reproach. The scientific advocate lies when—fearing to reveal 
some issue to his case adverse—he avoids the demonstrations out of 
which the truth may come. Of this sort of lying in science there is 
plenty. Faraday was utterly devoid of this. He accepted no brief but 
the one indorsed by Nature. The pages of Nature’s own book he ever 
scanned to the fullest scope of his magnificent intellect. To whatever 
issue the evidence contained in that book might point, that would he 
attest, come weal, come woe. Of this the following case gives illus- 
tration. Davy gained honour and hard cash, as most of us know, for 
his discovery of the safety-lamp. What some of us do not know is, 
that there are circumstances—one in especial—under which the so- 
called safety-lamp is mot safe. Faraday was aware of those circum- 
stances; and, although Davy’s own assistant at the time, he did not 
and would not attest the universal safety of Davy’s lamp before a 
parliamentary committee. On this issue arose a coolness between chief 
and assistant, which boded no good to Faraday. No matter. The 
spirit of truth as understood by Liebig was in him. He had read the 
book of nature, and would not belie its teaching. 

In the beginning it was stated that the subject of my memoir 
once conferred a pecuniary advantage on the writer; and as the 
circumstances tend to illustrate Faraday’s disinterestedness, I make 
no apologies for the recital. In 1852 Mr. Faraday delivered at the 
Royal Institution a course of lectures on the non-metallic elements, 
a report or abstract of which I had to make for publication in a 
chemical periodical of which I was then proprietor. It pleased Fara- 
day to felicitate me on the general accuracy of the rendering. He 
went on to state that a publisher—Murray, I think—had offered him 
a considerable sum of money for the copyright of these lectures, and, 
to save trouble, had proposed to depute the task of reporting them 
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“T refused,” said Faraday. “ Lectures lite- 
rally reported never read well.” I took the liberty of asking whether 
he would allow me to publish the subject-matter of these lectures in 
avolume. To fhis he not only acceded, but kindly lent me his lec- 
turing-notes for my guidance. I sold my book yet unwritten; and 
having sold it, I lost no time in calling on Faraday to discuss about 
apportionment of profits. He would hear of none—he would have 
none. The book was mine, he said: the trouble would be mine; the 
proceeds should be mine. It was so extraordinary, that I told him my 
fear of being misunderstood by the publisher. ‘ We'll soon settle that 
by writing,” was his reply. And thereupon he gave me a formal letter 
of assignment. 

It is remarkable that Faraday should have devoted himself to just 
those branches of physical inquiry commonly thought to demand a 
considerable acquaintance with mathematics, not being a mathema- 
tician. The circumstance has been stated on good authority that 
Faraday boasted on a certain occasion of having only once in the 
course of his life performed a mathematical calculation ; that once was 
when he turned the handle of Babbage’s calculating machine. Be that as 
it may, perhaps no other man ever went through an equal range of 
investigation in sciences having a mathematical foundation without 
mathematical aid. Here again a certain similarity between the Eng- 
lish philosopher and Goethe is recognisable. “The mathematicians 
laughed at me,” the latter is reported to have said, “ when I began 
to examine into the laws of light ; but many of them have come round 
to my way of thinking.” 

The first grand discovery made by Faraday was in 1823, when he 
demonstrated the functional identity between gases and vapours. Up 
to that time the two classes were believed to be functionally distinct. 
Gases were said to be elastic, non-condensible fluids; whereas vapours 
were said to be condensible. In the year above mentioned, Faraday 
demonstrated that some gases at least were amenable to liquid con- 
densation; thus opening the way to Thilorier and others for advance 
upon that field of inquiry. Some gases, as chemists are well aware, 
have resisted all efforts to condense them—hydrogen amongst the 
number. Now the curious fact is, that hydrogen—light and invisible 
though it be—has many of the attributes of a metal. Faraday told me 
he never worked so hard in his life as when endeavouring to condense 
hydrogen. If once brought to a liquid or a solid state, then, he told 
me, he should have expected to find hydrogen manifesting some of the 
recognised qualities of a metal. 

About the year 1819 it was that Professor Oersted of Copenhagen 
made the brilliant discovery that electricity and magnetism stood in 
such mutual relation that they might be henceforth considered identi- 
cal. Faraday took up the investigation with ardour, and more than 
any man helped toward the development of electro-magnetic laws, which 
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have found such manifold application to telegraphic purposes. For 
many years before I had the pleasure of making his acquaintance 
Faraday would have nothing to do with that branch of chemistry— 
the commercial—which of all others is most lucrative. No induce- 
ment offered could make him assume the position of chemical advocate, 
tendering evidence in a court of law. I have heard him much com- 
mended for this ; but it admits perhaps of question whether so complete 
a reticence be desirable. In early life he imposed no such restraint. 
He gave evidence once in a judicial case, when the scientific testimony, 
starting from given premises, was so diverse, that the presiding judge 
in summing up launched something like a reproach at the scientific 
witnesses. “Science has not shone this day,” was his lordship’s re- 
mark. From that time forth no one ever saw Faraday as a scientific 
witness before a law tribunal. 

It will be proper now to note how England remunerated this good 
and great man. Verily, as England is wont to treat such persons— 
liberally. After Faraday had ceased to be assistant, and had acquired 
the Fullerian Professorship of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, his 
stipend was a clear 80/. per annum, with apartments, coals and candles 
to boot. This was all he received from his professorate till some time 
past 1850. In 1835 the ministry of that time put him down for 300/. 
per annum on the civil list, and more lately he was in the receipt of 
other small sums. Did Faraday ever receive so much as 500/. in any 
one year? The thing admits of doubt. How her Majesty gave him, 
when somewhat old, apartments in Hampton Court is known. There, 
of late, he settled down, tranquil and dreamy. Going to that unknown 
bourne, which to him was a development—no more—he at last sank 
into second childhood, at peace with all. From his pensive introspection 
few things would rouse him—a thunderstorm one. So often as the 
dread artillery of heaven began to wake the echoes and the fire-tongued 
lightning to flash, then would the old genius of the elements move 
within him and move to life—then would the stricken philosopher 
gaze rapturously upon the scene, meditating no doubt on elemental laws. 
When the commotion quelled and the big clouds parted, rolling away 
from the empyrean they had mantled in their gloom—then would he 
commit himself to dreams again : and thus he died. 


J. SCOFFERN, M.B. 











THE PARIS FASHIONS 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


I HAVE been under fire, and I have had a double-tooth out. I have 
sat out a five-act tragedy by a modern dramatist. I rode home one 
night from a picnic near Blackheath in a firework van, and smoked 
a cigar very comfortably on the box, although an Etna of squibs and 
crackers lay slumbering below. I have been cross-examined by a bar- 
rister who thought himself clever, and had a monstrously fine opinion 
of his own capacity for “taking the shine out of those scribbling fel- 
lows.” I have encountered brigands. I have been in a house on fire. 
I have been pitched out of a balloon as though I had been a bag of 
ballast. I was blown up in the Great Eastern when she made her trial 
trip. I have been run over by a greengrocer’s cart. I have had my nose 
broken in a free fight. I was once all but brained by an Irish gentle- 
man with a quart-pot. I have not yet been kicked down stairs, but I 
have been thrown out of a window. I do not instance these incidents 
with a view of showing that I am brave: for personal, active, heroic 
courage is, I conscientiously believe, an inheritance to which I was not 
born ; and if we are not born brave, we never become brave. I have 
only thus spoken to hint that I have been compelled, in the course of 
a varied career, to confront some perils. Did I ever feel afraid ? Well, 
we will be candid. Under ugly circumstances I have often most 
devoutly wished that I was well out of them ; and I have most con- 
scientiously promised myself never to incur the like risk again, if I 
could help it. But, quite as conscientiously, I declare that never, in 
the whole course of my life, have I experienced a feeling of such genuine, 
thorough, marrow-freezing, “ goose-flesh”-making, hair-raising terror 
as that which possesses me as I sit down to write this article. Why 
do I tremble? Why do I cast nervous glances over my shoulder ? 
Why do I bite the top of my pen, and scratch my head with my fore- 
finger, after the manner of Julius Cesar ? Why sinks my heart into my 
highlows? I have nothing particular to fear, this morning. There is no 
Mordecai sitting in my gate, with a capias from the Sheriff of Middlesex 
in his pocket. There is no avenger of blood—otherwise the bearer of 
a butcher’s bill—taking out process against me in the County Court. 
I haven’t committed any murders lately ; and I am not expectant of 
any more slashing reviews on the last book I ventured to perpetrate. 
Yet I am afraid. Like a jelly I shake, and like an aspen I quiver. 

I remember dear old General Garibaldi, in the Tyrol last summer, 
going up to one of his raw young red-shirts, who was sitting in a ditch 
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blubbering, wringing his hands, his musket between his legs, and 

shaking like an American quaker. There was some fighting going on 
about half a mile farther. ‘“ What is the matter with you, ragazzo ?” 
said the kind general, laying his hand on the recruit’s shoulder; “ are 
you afraid, avete paura?” * 80,” answered the red-shirt, with spasmodic 
haste; “ho paura! ho paura! ho paura, paura, PAURA!” He almost 
shrieked out the last admission of “funk.” The hero turned towards 
his staff, and smiled. “ At least,” he said in his quiet voice, “here is 
one who is not ashamed to tell the truth.” 

This little apologue is intended to serve as an illustration of the 
excellence of confession when any personal quality is called into 
question. It is assuredly better to confess, in the outset, that you are 
afraid, than to seek the bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth, and 
turn away, sick and sorry, from the first whiff of saltpetre which salutes 
you when you approach the eighteen-pounder. It is better to do this, 
than to go into action bouncing and swaggering and with your long 
sword drawn, and being subsequently (on the evidence of your own 
legs) convicted of cowardice, find yourself suspended to a tree as an 
example. The murder is out: I am mortally afraid; and it is all the 
fault of the Conductor of Belgravia. 

“T should wish you,” said the Conductor to me lately, when I had 
the honour to meet her in the Champ de Mars, “to write me an article 
on the Paris Fashions.” ‘‘ Good heavens, madame —” I was begin- 
ning ; but there was that in the eye of the Conductor which made me 
quail, and I knew that to hear was to obey. A wish expressed by a 
lady. is of course equivalent to a command. If the Conductor had 
said to me, “ You will forthwith telegraph to King Theodorus of Abys- 
sinia, and offer yourself as a hostage, or scapegoat, for the captives 
detained by his majesty ;” or, “You will at once proceed to put yourself 
into a tightly-fitting suit of green silk, bound with yellow cord, and, 
with a dulcimer in your hand, dance a saraband before me, even as 
Armand, Cardinal of Richelieu, capered before Anne of Austria ;” or, 
“You will without delay invest the savings of your long-continued and 
laborious career in shares of the Isthmus-of-Suez Company, Unlimited ;” 
—I should of course have bowed, placed my hand on my heart, and 
“executed” myself without further delay. For where is the use of having 

ladies in the world, if at their mildest behest you do not at once show 
yourself ready to march to the block, or the stake, or as a fool to the 
correction of the stocks, or to the Tower, or to the deuce? You can 
generally contrive to come back again. 

The Paris Fashions! I quake, but I obtemperate. I despair, but 
I yield. Roland and Oliver, Hogyn and Mogyn, Lancelot of the Lake, 
and Bevis of Southampton :—all ye erst heroic Paladins, who were like- 
wise finished squires and dames, come to my aid! The Paris Fashions: 
let us take the leap in the dark. Let us draw the sword and throw 
away the scabbard. Tur Parts Fasnions. Jacta est alea. Here goes! 
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Whenever a person of the male sex, being neither a professed man- 
milliner nor a blockhead, essays to discourse on the “ Fashions”—that 
is to say, the continual mutations in the apparel of women—he is apt to 
be met with a stale quotation from a lady-correspondent of the Spectator, 
to this effect: “ Pray, sir, what have you to do with our petticoats ?” 
Despising, as I have always equally despised, stale quotations and small 
critics, my invariable answer to objectors of the Spectator type has been, 
that we men have a right to talk about women’s petticoats, inasmuch as, 
in nine cases out of ten, we pay for them. The delightful dependence, 
the pretty pauperism, the adorable mendicancy, of the better sex form 
the strongest retort to the arguments of the philosophers who would 
confer the political franchise on women, and who would immire them 
in the slough of party intrigue. Luckily, the philosophy of nature is 
stronger and better than that of the Millites; and of such purely 
natural philosophy Shakespeare was the noble exponent when he 
pointed out how the woman lay warm and snug at home, while the 
man toiled and slaved for her out of doors; travelling in distant lands 
and under cruel suns; trudging for her over rugged mountains ; 
ploughing for her stormy seas; putting horsehair on his head for her ; 
sitting up all night, studying briefs and noting cases, or wearing his 
lungs out in splitting straws and biting files at Westminster; fagging 
away the fair hours of the day at “the office ;” nay, sometimes robbing 
and swindling for her, as robbers and swindlers have often been known 
to do to satisfy the caprices of the woman they have, in their inglorious 
fashion, loved. But always struggling, striving, for her sweet sake. 
Santa Filomela ! (she is my patroness), where should we be, and whither 
should we be tending, if we had not Somebody for whom we worked, 
and thought, and battled, and whom it was our joy and delight to 
cover with shining garments and pretty trinkets? I have heard a 
cynic say that women dress, not for men, but for women—that they 
vary their attire, and seek to vary the number of their gewgaws and 
to enhance the splendour of their charms, not with a view to excite 
the admiration of the opposite sex, but with a desire to awaken the 
envy of their own. This I have never believed, and never will believe. 
The “nice” woman dresses “nicely,” not to spite her sister, but to 
please you. Ifshe importunes you for a new bonnet, it is because she 
lovingly wishes to show you how much prettier her little head will 
look with that variegated cheese-plate upon it. If she sighs after 
diamonds, it is because she wishes to appear worthier of you. Do 
you suppose that Eve did not pick out the prettiest fig-leaves she could 
find in God’s garden to make herself an apron withal? It could not 
have been to “spite” her sister, for Eve had none. It was to delight 
and solace Adam. How is the woman to lay her hand caressingly on 
your arm, as she walks down Regent-street, if you stint her in the way 
of kid-gloves? Will not your hearth-rug look a hundred times hand- 
somer if you give way to her penchant for open-worked silk stockings 
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and pink-satin slippers with high heels? If you be a True Man, will 
you not kneel down and kiss the pretty papouches, even though you 
pawned your boots to buy them? Ifshe lays a little plot and resorts to 
infinite devices—which she thinks inscrutable, but which are in reality 
as transparent as crystal—to cozen you out of a new dress, or wheedle 
a black-velvet mantle from you, it is not because she has any mean or 
gross idea of flaunting it about with a new frock to her back, but 
because she knows that the new garment will make her look more 
charming in your eyes. To adorn those you love is simply to stick a 
bouquet in your own button-hole. If you don’t love anybody—vwell, 
you may treat yourself to a nice little dinner at Greenwich or Black- 
wall, and sit apart, at your solitary table, scowling over your wine at 
the silly couples billing and cooing; or you may turn collector and 
buy pictures, which the dealer sells you with his tongue thrust in his 
cheek ; or choice crockery, which your dog will break or your laundress 
steal; or rare books, which your executors will burn when you die; or 
you may go down to your club and bully the waiter because the fire 
won’t burn or the potatoes are underdone. 

It is the eternal, heaven-decreed, anti-Mill law that women should 
be dependent, and poor, and vain; and their dependence, their poverty, 
and their vanity make them all the more adorable, because we know 
that these spring, not from selfishness, but from desire to give delight 
to men. They are deliciously poor. They will borrow sixpence from 
you without shame; and if they have fifty thousand pounds, they will 
come and cast the money into your lap and say, “There, dear; pay off 
the nasty mortgages, and then take me out for a walk.” They only want 
to be taken out for a walk to look at the bonnet-shops. If there be 
cash about, they will have a bonnet—the best that money can buy. 
If the funds be at low-water, they will “ take it out of the bonnets” by 
looking at them. I have known a “nice woman” who had not the 
slightest hesitation in eating partridges at twelve-and-sixpence a brace, 
but who was perfectly content to dine on a basin of water-gruel—so 
long as you took her out for a walk. You must take her out for a 
walk. The nice woman forgives everything but neglect. Pay her 
attention, and she will forgive, forgive, forgive for ever and ever. 
Neglect or scorn her, or decline to admire the new collar and cuffs 
she has bought for one-and-elevenpence-halfpenny in Newington Cause- 
way, and she will hate you worse than Mrs. Potiphar hated Joseph. 
What is the usual complaint of an ill-used woman against aman? It 
is not “ He beats me;” “ He swears at me;” “He has spent all my 
money.” It is “‘ He doesn’t care for me.” 

The woman likes to be poor. She likes to beg. She likes to have 
nothing, and that everything should come from you. She would 
nibble the bread out of your mouth if you would let her. She triumphs 
in “carneying” you out of a five-pound note. I do verily believe that 
she will cheat you a little if she has a chance. If you are wealthy and 
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generous, you may cover her with all the gems Mr. Hancock has to sell. 
You may pour on, and she will endure. But fall you into poverty,—be 
you proscribed, be unhappy, be distressed, and away go the diamonds 
and the cashmeres to Mine Uncle—away go Vanity and Caprice; and 
you have by your side a patient little soul in a cotton-print, who will 
wash and mangle and iron and starch—who will peel potatoes and 
broil red-herrings—who would stitch her fingers to the bone in the 
making of soldiers’ jackets to buy you bread. I believe that Zenobia, 
Queen of Palmyra, would do this ; and Nancy, the burglar’s sweetheart 
in Oliver Twist, could do no more. It is the nature of womankind. 
There are exceptions to the rule; but the exceptions are scarcely women. 
A person writing in this fashion,—says yonder sulky cynic glower- 
ing over his bottle of green-seal in the coffee-room of the Trafalgar, 
or snarling over his fat-fin at the Ship and Turtle,—must be either 
uxorious, or a dissipator, or a tomfool. At any rate he is not Miserri- 
mus: he has noted the manners of his time, and he is therefore, in 
one sense, qualified to write about the Paris Fashions. For, I will ask 
any unprejudiced man, will all our carping, jeering, snarling, and sneer- 
ing abate one iota in the extravagance of women in the matter of dress, 
or cause them for one moment to desist in the adornment of their per- 
sons? The Hebrew prophets railed at the coquettes of their time. 
They thundered savagely against their necklaces, and their bangles, 
and their “round tires, like the moon.” Did ¢hose stern censors do any 
good? Did Juvenal? Read Dr. Constantine James’s curious book, 
La Toilette dune Romaine—read the German professor’s novel of 
Gallus; and what are the vanities recorded therein but the vanities 
which Madame Elise, and Swan and Edgar, and Howell and James, 
are only too glad to furnish for the coquettes of 1867? Did all the 
sumptuary laws passed during the Middle Ages ever succeed in coping 
with the determination of the female sex to live luxuriously and to 
dress splendidly? Did the Quakers take much by their motion when 
they insisted on simplicity in dress? The men, what with broadbrims 
and straight collars and buttonless coats, did really contrive to make 
themselves hideous; but the women—just walk about the E.C. dis- 
tricts at Whitsuntide, or in the neighbourhood of Exeter Hall while the 
May Meetings are in flower, and you will see how Sister Rebecca 
understands simplicity in attire. There is not a better-dressed lady in 
the world than a young Quakeress. She is almost always pretty, and 
the ladies will tell you what a pretty penny she must have given for 
her slate-coloured silk shawls; for her dove-coloured silk dress, which 
might “stand alone;’ for her beaver poke-bonnet; and for her silk 
stockings of silver gray. Did old Dupin’s coarse, sour pamphlet, Le 
Luxe des Femmes, cause any diminution in the elaboration and costliness 
of the female toilette in Paris? Did all the leading-articles that were 
written, and all the caricatures that were drawn, against Crinoline—did 
even all the coroners’ inquests that were held on unhappy creatures 
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who had been burnt to death through wearing distended skirts, disturb be 
the empire of Crinoline? It has partially gone out now, because - 
another fashion, more costly and more convenient, has come in; but the 0! 
essayists might have written, and the caricaturists plied their pencils, it 
in secula seculorum, and Crinoline would have remained untouched. a 
But I have left on one side one of the chief, if not the chief cause for t 
the perennial triumph of Fashion over the prophets, the cynics, and the ; 


satirists. It is the layv—the undying law—that women must dress, and 
that men must pay. We may grumble, but we must disburse. Sir 
Thomas More, a correspondent of Wotes and Queries tells us, used to 
whip his grown-up daughters with a besom made of peacock’s feathers 
when they ran him into debt with the milliner and the mantua-maker. 
The innocuousness of the instrument shows the mild nature of the 
man; but the Misses More, I will be bound, did not abate their stock 
of kirtles and farthingales, and laughed at the peacock-feather rod. 
Our querulous grumblings and complaints hurt little more than the 
plumes of Juno’s birds. We have been just feather-brooming the fair 
culprits for over five thousand years, and they have gone on laughing 
and ordering more kirtles and farthingales from the mantua-maker, 
and we have continued, and shall continue after much manceuvring, to 
pay the bills. 

If we admit these postulates—and if we do not, we shall be but as 
moles and blindworms, ignoring the signs of all times and the condi- 
tions of all existence—we shall be in a proper frame of mind to examine 
the component parts of that tremendous and astounding structure which 
in Paris is called Fashion. Let me broadly sketch its present most ob- 
vious aspect. It may be described architecturally as an imposing facade 
flanked by two equally imposing wings. The facade is surmounted 
by a lofty dome. That dome is Crinoline. Now a dome, as in the 
case of that which crowns our National Gallery, or of the one which 
dominates the Institute at Paris, may appear to be of very little use, 
and to be turned to very rare account; but it is nevertheless not only 
an important ornament, but a constituent part of the building, which 
cannot lightly be surrendered. A perfectly erroneous opinion has gone : 
forth in England, that the use of crinoline has been all but entirely aban- } 
doned by the Parisian ladies. This error is as absurd as the kindred 
delusions which lead us to believe that we no longer wear Wellington 
boots or drink port-wine. I believe the truth to be, that Mr. Hoby— 
if there be yet a Hoby extant—can sell as many pairs of Wellingtons 
as ever he chooses to make, and that there is an eager demand for all 
the port that the shippers of Oporto can send us. It is certainly irre- 
futable that not a bottle of really good port is put up to auction with- 
out being vehemently bid for. So is it with crinoline. In some shape 
or another, it is worn by all save the utterest eccentrics and boldest 





innovators in Paris. Its form, indeed, has become modified, and it is 
no longer the horrible swaying, bulging machine with which we have 
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been for so long a period afflicted in England. The French crinoline 
is modest and decent, and provokes neither the muttered objurgations 
of men whose shins have been wounded by the intolerable attrition of 
its steel hoops, nor the impertinent ribaldry of little boys. Still, as it 
is on the pavement of the temple, beneath the centre of the dome, that 
the worshippers most reverently kneel, so is it, in the very midst of the 
Basilica of Fashion, that there towers yet, unvanquished and supreme, 
the majestic cupola of Crinoline. 

I have said that there are utter eccentrics and bold innovators who 
have entirely discarded the magic hoop. More than once during the 
past summer I have walked down the Boulevard des Capucines behind 
a manifestly crinolineless lady, who, from her diminutive stature—the 
French, as you know, run short—her slender waist, her short skirt, the 
little hat upon her head, and the little parasol in her hand, I have 
adjudged to be at the very outside fifteen years of age. “A pension- 
naire of the Conservatoire, a rat dopéra trying to look decorous, no 
doubt,” I have said, in my ignorance. Prompted by, I hope not inex- 
cusable, curiosity, I have walked a little in advance of the lady who, wue 
de-dos, was fifteen. I have discovered that, wwe de face, she was con- 
siderably over fifty. This was an utter eccentric. For my part, I see 
no harm in the practice of “dressing old mutton up lamb-fashion,” as 
it was coarsely phrased by a defunct humorist. Mr. Longfellow has 
told us, in Endymion, that 

“No one is so accursed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate, 

But some heart, though unknown, 

Responds unto his own.” 
Leonardo da Vinci truly observes, in his book on Art, that there is no 
woman in the world, not being a monster, who cannot secure an ad- 
mirer if she chooses. It may be that this elderly shepherdess was bent 
on captivating an Adonis of seventy. Why not? Let us not be hard 
on the eccentrics. I was a guest once at a table d’héte in Berlin, where 
there was an old lady who on four consecutive days wore four different 
heads of hair. She was successively a blonde, a brunette, red-haired 
Margery, and black-haired Sal. I shrewdly suspect that her normal 
hair was gray, with a texture of the scrubbing-brush order. Another 
lady who sat by me was highly indignant with these mutations. She 
called them scandalous, shameful, indecent. “If that woman puts on 
another wig,” I heard her mutter, “I shall complain to the landlord.” 
O lady, I said in my heart, be tolerant, be clement! This much- 
bewigged and differently-tinged hair-adorned countess may have had 
heart-troubles. She may have loved and lost, poor old girl! She may 
have found that lovers are deceitful and children ungrateful, that Fortune 
is fickle, that the “ wintry wind is not so unkind as man’s ingratitude,” 
and that the bitter sky cannot bite so nigh as benefits forgot. Alone 
and worn and blighted, it may be that her only consolation, the only 
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assuagement to her soul-loncliness, was to thatch her old poll with false 
tresses, and come out with a new jasey every day, and a full-bottomed 
periwig for Sundays. All the world knew that Mrs. Oldfield had a 
kind heart. Why satirise her because she desired to be buried in a 
laced smock, and bade Betty give her cheek a little more red ere she 
died ? 

The utter eccentric wears her short skirt without any crinoline at 
all, forgetful that crinoline need not be apparent, but that it should be 
existent—that it is the keystone of the arch, and the stock, as it were, 
of the soup of Fashion. As a rule, I take it, the utter eccentric is given 
to be egotistical, and studies only to please herself. The bold inno- 
vator, on the other hand, is clearly ambitious—perilously so, perchance. 
She desires to effect a revolution; she is a disorganiser, a destructive. 
At all events, she is anxious to make a sensation and to excite com- 
ment. I have no admiration for innovators of this kind. They remind 
me of Hook’s story of the conceited man who took a journey into Wales 
in a new gig, drawn by a clever white pony, which had cost him seventy 
guineas. To his great disappointment, his turn-out, splendid as it was, 
did not excite the slightest interest on the road. ‘ Won’t look at my 
pony, won’t they?” said the conceited man, who was passing shrewd 
withal. “Stop a bit; we'll see.” He halted at the next village at a 
stationer’s shop, and stuck the clever white pony all over with black 
wafers. Thenceforward he was followed by crowds. 

Still, one need not be eccentric to wear a short dress; and the 
fashion is, in many respects, most charming, most comely, and most 
convenient. It is wholly Parisian, and is a compromise, invented by 
French good taste and that mathematical logic of appreciation which 
is inherent to the French mind, between the clumsy English skirt 
looped up, or held up by “ ladies’ pages,” over the Balmoral petticoat, 
so as to leave the feet free, and the absurd and impracticable American 
Bloomer costume. Absurd and impracticable I call this costume, be- 
cause the wearing of trousers—as trousers—by a woman must always, 
with the best intentions in the world on her part, render her more or 
less an object of derision, and place her in a false position with 
regard tomen. One of the strongest lines of demarcation between the 
civilisation of the East and the West is that in the former region the 
fair sex habitually wear galligaskins er/ernally, and that in the latter 
those garments, when worn at all (which should be a fact virtually 
removed from the cognisance of men), are or should be concealed by 
flowing skirts. The lower limbs of a Turkish woman are thrust into 
the shintyan, which strongly resemble a pair of bolster-cases. The 
Greek woman delights in roomy knickerbockers, drawn tight at the 
knees, but falling far beneath them. The Chinese lady has some subfusk 
arrangement bifurcated of silk ; and in Syria and Servia those baggy 
nether-garments secured round the ankle, with which, in Keepsake 
portraits and the opera of Ariazerzes, we are all familiar, still obtain. 
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But in the West, a woman who walks about openly in unmentionables 
exposes herself to the risk of being taken either for a vivandiére or a 
half-crazy apostle of Bloomerism. We may have the highest opinion 
of the learning, the virtue, and the sincerity of a Doctor Theodosia 
MacRabbib; but when we see her in a photograph and in pantaloons, 
we grin. I have nothing to say against “ ladies’ riding-trousers, wash- 
leather with black feet.” I have no doubt they are exceedingly com- 
fortable to the wearer ; but a lady, even when dismounted, who knows 
how to carry her riding-habit gracefully, need not put her pantaloons 
ostentatiously en évidence. It is a very delicate thing to treat of those 
other garments not externally worn, which the Americans call pantalettes, 
and which in the days of large crinolines our English ladies, whenever 
they descended from a carriage or stooped to look in a shop-window, 
insisted on showing a great deal more of to the ruder sex than was 
either decent or necessary. However, as the late Mrs. Jameson pointed 
out in her papers on costume in the Art-Journal, it is ridiculous to 
ignore those articles of apparel, for it is notorious that women all but 
universally wear them. They are thrust under our eyes, frilled, tucked, 
and lace-bordered, in every linendraper’s window; and there is scarcely 
a picture by the late John Leech in which the English young lady is 
represented, without her pantalettes being studiously drawn and even 
insisted upon. These things are apt to become, esthetically, nuisances. 
One of the best features in connection with the French short dress is that 
the panialeties are concealed; and this pleasing change we owe, half to 
the modification of the crinoline—by means of which the skirt no longer 
bulges and swells—and half to the prevalence of the long gaiter-boots 
with tassels, whose ordinarily dark hue throws the whole base of the 
feminine pyramid into a pleasing shadow. Ofcourse, if you are curious 
in ankles or particular in panialettes, you may see as much as ever you 
choose in that line if you go to Mabille, where Peau de Satin performs 
three times a week the renowned pas seul called the zug-zug du pantalon 
blanc ; or if you watch Mademoiselle Chlorodyne driving along the 
Boulevards in her high Victoria without a carriage-apron ; or if you 
follow Mademoiselle Iodine as she is being drawn through the Palace 
of the Exhibition in her high Bath-chair. But as a walking-dress, the 
short skirt, while it affords infinite facilities for the comfortable loco- 
motion of the wearer, affords scarcely any field for the prying view of 
the amateur of ankles or under-linen. As for the short dress making 
a lady of fifty look fifteen, I consider that to be a blessing rather than 
a disadvantage. Age is, in the main, only a relative term. We have 
all of us a right to look as young as we can. I pulled out three gray 
hairs this morning; but I hope some day to be a boy again. A 
man is as old as he feels, and a woman is as old as she looks. Voila 
tout. 

A dear good friend of mine, who has been gray ever since he was at 
college, and whose hair is now as white as the snows of Mont Blanc, 
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although in actual years he has nothing to make himself uneasy about, 
called at my lodgings in New York one day. I was from home, 
When I returned, the Irish servant told me of his visit ; but he had 
left no card, and she could not remember his name. “ He’s an ould 
gentleman,” she added, in explanation; “ah! but he’s ould, he’s 
ould ; but sure, his heart is young.” My friend, who is a wag—ask all 
the captains of the Cunard steamers if J. L. be not the life and soul of 
outward- and homeward-bound voyages—had probably told some merry 
tale to my Irish servant, and left her with a sly jest. There it was. 
His heart was young ; and will be still, I hope, when we are both old 
and shake hands together at the bottom of the hill. 

I have lingered too long, perhaps, over the short dress ; but majora 
canamus. Let us examine, together, the mysteries of the long-tailed 
garment, the dress with a train, the robe @ quewe. A wondrous 
structure it is, and very short in the waist ; whence by some connois- 
seurs it is termed the robe style Empire. It may be stated, as a general 
postulate, that the little woman looks best in a short dress, and the tall 
one in a robe a queue. Tall women are often very ungraceful; tall 
ballet-dancers rarely dance with ease. Lucille Grahn was perhaps the 
gracefullest of the long-limbed choregraphists. The movements of a 
lady when tall are frequently angular, and what the French call 
saccadés. The little lady is, on the contrary, generally svelte, lithe, 
sinuous, lizard-like. Now, a long train imposes on the tall woman the 
necessity of a dignified tread—a gentle, swan-like, and elegant pro- 
gression. The train to her, in fact, is a flexible backboard ; it gives 
her the true Siddons walk, the queenly footstep. IJncedit regina. I saw, 
parading the green lawn in front of the Grand Stand on the Bois-de- 
Boulogne race-course, when the Grand Prix was run for this year, 
hundreds of dames so trained, every one of whom might be taken for 
what old Brantome calls “‘wne moulte grande dame de par le monde.” 
Many of them were, I have no doubt, duchesses and ambassadresses ; 
many others were, I suspect, the daughters of washerwomen and keepers 
of porters’ lodges ; for although the committee of the Jockey Club and 
the police authorities profess to be very rigorous in the exclusion of 
cocottes from the enclosure in front of the stand, the ceintwres dorées do 
find their way there, it is certain: nobody knows how, but everybody 
knows why. 

Two serious causes militate against the extended adoption of the 
robes with trains in Paris—first, the scant number of tall French- 
women; and next, the frightful expense of a long-tailed costume. 
It is not alone the quantity of material required for the dress itself, 
and the injury it suffers by being trailed on the ground—in dust, 
which is bad, or in mud, which is worse; the petticoats must have 
trains nearly as long as the dress; and so enormous are the prices 
demanded for these jupes & queue, that I have heard of a young French- 
man, enjoying a decent competence, who being engaged to be married 
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to a most charming young lady, and having, by some means or ano- 
ther contrived to inspect his intended bride’s frousseau, was stricken 
with horror at the sight of two-dozen long-tailed white petticoats with 
elaborate frills. He made a rapid calculation, and satisfied himself 
that eighteen months’ washing-bills would bring him to ruin. Soon 
afterwards the marriage was broken off, on some pretext or another ; 
and Coelebs is now in search of a wife who will promise to wear short 
dresses and plenty of crinoline. 





LUSIGNAN 


O, DARK the ash and alder grew, 
And deep the shade and dank the dew, 
By that still pool at Lusignan : 
Lo, this was where she came alway, 
Untended, at the close of day, 
The Chatelaine of Lusignan. 


Here, when the low wind stirred the wave, 
Her milk-white limbs she loved to lave, 
The lady of Count Lusignan. 
In all the castle there was none 
Who dared draw nigh at set of sun 
To that dark lake at Lusignan. 


“ T charge thee, Count, thou com’st not near 
The margin of that sullen mere,” 
She said to Raymond Lusignan ; 
“ For ill betide the race of him 
Who peers beneath the waters dim 
That shroud the Countess Lusignan '” 


But lo, one night in hideous dream 

The Count beheld that darksome stream 
Beyond the gates of Lusignan ; 

He flung his arm across the bed, 

And woke to find his lady fled : 

“ What ho!” cried Raymond Lusignan ; 





“ My lady needs must bathe at night, 
When lutin troop and water-sprite 
Infest the realm of Lusignan. 
Now, though thereby my oath I break, 
I'll follow to that loathly lake, 
As I am Lord of Lusignan !” 


He followed. In the moonbeams white 

He watched his Countess bathe at night 
In that dark pool at Lusignan ; 

He saw her fair face lifted up, 

Pure as the water-lily’s cup ; 

Round arm he saw and shapely breast 

Gleam fair against the silvery crest 

Of that black lake at Lusignan. 
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* O, neath the round moon’s mystic light,” 
He cried, “‘ how fair art thou by night, 
Sweet lady mine of Lusignan !” 
When lo, or e’er the words were said, 
A dreadful shriek was echoéd 
From tower and keep of Lusignan ; 












And, ghastly white against the shade 

By shivering ash and alder made, 
Appeared the Countess Lusignan : 

As angel fair from face to breast, 

But like a serpent by the rest, 

Was this proud Lady Lusignan. 











No mortal mother’s milk had fed 
Her lips who shared Count Raymond’s bed, 
Count Raymond, lord of Lusignan ; 

But where, beneath the ocean foam, 
Mermen and maidens have their home, 
Was born this Lady Lusignan. 












Mistress of many a magic art, 

Her guiles had won Count Raymond’s heart, 
So came she unto Lusignan ; 

And woman’s shape she wore alway, 

Save when she went, at close of day, 

To that cool mere at Lusignan. 








And after this dark hour of shame 
No more in mortal semblance came 
Fair Melusine to Lusignan ; 
But ever, when grim death is near, 
A black-robed phantom doth appear 
Without the walls of Lusignan. 











And on the air, o’er hill and dale, 

There floats a shrill funereal wail, 
The banshee-shriek of Lusignan,— 

A spell that changes joy to gloom, 

A sound that tells of death and doom 

To every Lord of Lusignan. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &0 
Book the Sebenth 
CHARLOTTE’S ENGAGEMENT 
Cuapter VII. Mr. SHELDON Is PRUDENT. 


VALENTINE found the apartments near the Edgware-road in every 
manner eligible. The situation was midway between his reading-room 
in Great Russell-street and the abode of his delight—a half-way house 
on the road between business and pleasure. The terms were very 
moderate, the rooms airy and pleasant; so he engaged them forth- 
with, his tenancy to commence at the end of the following week ; and 
having settled this matter, he went back to Omega-street, bent on dis- 
solving partnership with the Captain in a civil but decided manner. 

A surprise, and a very agreeable one, awaited him at Chelsea. He 
found the sitting-room strewn with Captain Paget’s personal property, 
and the Captain on his knees before a portmanteau, packing. 

‘‘ You’re just in time to give me a hand, Val,” he said in his most 
agreeable manner. ‘I begin to find out my age when I put my poor 
old bones into abnormal attitudes. I daresay packing a trunk or two 
will be only child’s-play to you.” 

“Tl pack half-a-dozen trunks if you like,” replied Valentine. 
“ But what is the meaning of this sudden move? I did not know you 
were going to leave town.” 

‘‘ Neither did I when you and I breakfasted together. I got an un- 
expected offer of a very decent position abroad this morning; a kind 
of agency, that will be much better than the hand-to-mouth business 
I’ve been doing lately.” 

“What kind of agency, and where ?” 

“Well, so far as I can make out at present, it is something in the 
steam-navigation way. My head-quarters will be at Rouen.” 

“Rouen! Well, it’s a pleasant lively old city enough, and as medi- 
zeval as one of Sir Walter’s novels, provided they haven’t Haussman- 
ised it by this time. I am very glad to hear you have secured a 
comfortable berth.” 

‘«‘ And I am not sorry to leave England, Val,” answered the Captain 
in rather a mournful tone. 

“Why not ?” 

“‘ Because I think it’s time you and I parted company. Our asso- 
ciation begins to be rather disadvantageous to you, Val. We've had 
our ups and downs together, and we’ve got on very pleasantly, take 
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it for all in all. But now that you're settling down as a literary man, 
engaged to that young woman, hand-in-glove with Philip Sheldon, 
and so on, I think it’s time for me to take myself off. I’m not wanted; 
and sooner or later I should begin to feel myself in the way.” 

The Captain grew quite pathetic as he said this; and little pangs 
of remorse shot through Valentine’s heart as he remembered how eager 
he had been to rid himself of this Old Man of the Mountain. And 
here was the poor old creature offering to take himself out of the 
way of his own accord. : 

Influenced by this touch of remorse, Mr. Hawkehurst held out his 
hand, and grasped that of his comrade and patron. 

‘“‘T hope you may do well, in some—comfortable kind of business,” 
he said heartily. That adjective ‘comfortable’ was a hasty substitute 
for the adjective ‘honest,’ which had been almost on his lips as he 
uttered his friendly wish. He was too well-disposed to all the world 
not to feel profound pity for this white-headed old man, who for so 
many years had eaten the bread of rogues and scoundrels. 

“Come,” he cried cheerily, “I'll take all the packing off your 
hands, Captain; and we'll eat our last dinner and drink our last 
bottle of sparkling together at my expense, at any place you please 
to name.” : 

“Say Blanchard’s,” replied Horatio Paget. “I like a corner- 
window, looking out upon the glare and bustle of Regent-street. It 
reminds one just a little of the Maison Dorée and the boulevard. 
We'll drink Charlotte Halliday’s health, Val, in bumpers. She’s a 
charming young person, and I only wish she were an heiress, for your 
sake.” 

The eyes of the two men met as the Captain said this; and there 
was a twinkle in the cold gray orbs of that gentleman which had a 
very unpleasant effect upon Valentine. 

“What treachery is he engaged in now?” he asked himself. “I 
know that look in my Horatio’s eyes; and I know it always means 
mischief.” 





George Sheldon made his appearance at the Lawn five minutes 
after his brother came home from the City. He entered upon the 
domestic circle in his usual free-and-easy manner, knowing himself 
to be endured, rather than liked, by the two ladies, and to be only 
tolerated as a necessary evil by the master of the house. 

“T’ve dropped in to eat a chop with you, Phil,” he said, “in order 
to get an hour’s comfortable talk after dinner. There’s no saying 
half-a-dozen consecutive words to you in the City, where your clerks 
seem to spend their lives in bouncing in upon you when you don’t 
want them.” 

There was very little talk during dinner. Charlotte and her step- 
father were thoughtful. Diana was chiefly employed in listening to 
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the sotto voce inanities of Mrs. Sheldon, for whom the girl showed 


hi 
herself admirably patient. Her forbearance and gentleness towards al 
Georgy constituted a kind of penitential sacrifice, by which she hoped 
to atone for the dark thoughts and bitter feelings that possessed her 0 
mind during those miserable hours in which she was obliged to witness § 
the happiness of Charlotte and her lover. 
George Sheldon devoted himself chiefly to his dinner and a cer- 
tain dry sherry, which he particularly affected. He was a man who ] 


would have dined and enjoyed himself at the table of Judas Iscariot, 
knowing him for the traitor he was. 

“'That’s as good a pheasant as I ever ate, Phil,” he said, after 
winding up with a couple of legs and a wing or so. “No, Georgy; 
no macaroni, thanks. I don’t care about kickshaws after a good dinner. 
it Has Hawkehurst dined with you lately, by the way, Phil?” 
it Charlotte blushed red as the holly-berries that decorated the chan- 
f | delier. It was Christmas-eve, and her own fair hands had helped 
to bedeck the rooms with festal garlands of evergreen and holly. 

“He dines with us to-morrow,” replied the stockbroker. “ You'll 
come, I suppose, as usual, George?” 








*“* Well, I shall be very glad, if I’m not in the way.” 

Georgy murmured some conventional protestation of the unfailing 
delight afforded to her by George’s society. 

“‘ Of course we’re always glad to see you,” said Philip in his most 
genial manner; “and now, if you’ve anything to say to me about 
business, the sooner you begin the better. You and the girls needn’t 
stay for dessert, Georgy. Almonds and raisins can’t be much of a 
novelty to you; and, as none of you take any wine, there’s not much 
to stop for. George and I will come in to tea.” 

The ladies departed, by no means sorry to return to their Berlin- 
wool and piano. Diana took up her work with that saintly patience 
with which she performed all the duties of her position ; and Charlotte 
| seated herself before the piano, and began to play little bits of waltzes, 
and odds and ends of polkas, in a dreamy mood, and with a slurring 
over of dominant, bass notes, which would have been torture to a 
| musician’s ear. 
| She was wondering whether Valentine would call that evening, 
Christmas-eve—a sort of occasion for congratulation of some kind 
| from her lover, she fancied. It was the first Christmas-eve on which 
| she had been “engaged.” She looked back to the same period last 
year, and remembered herself sitting in that very room, strumming on 
that very piano, and unconscious that there was such a creature as 
| Valentine Hawkehurst upon this earth. And, strange to say, even in 
that benighted state she had been tolerably happy. 


“ Now, George,” said Mr. Sheldon, when the brothers had filled 
their glasses and planted their chairs on the opposite sides of the 
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hearth-rug, “ what’s the nature of this business that you want to talk 
about ?” 

“ Well, it is a business of considerable importance, in which you are 
only indirectly concerned. The actual principal in the affair is your 
stepdaughter, Miss Halliday.” 

“Indeed !” 

“ Yes. You know how you have always ridiculed my fancy for 
hunting up heirs-at-law and all that kind of thing, and you know how 
I have held on, hoping against hope, starting on a new scent when 
the old scent failed, and so on.” 

* And you have got a chance at last, eh ?” 

“I believe that I have, and a tolerably good one; and I think you 
will own that it is rather extraordinary that my first lucky hit should 
bring luck your way.” 

“That is to say, to my stepdaughter ?” remarked Mr. Sheldon, with- 
out any appearance of astonishment. 

“ Precisely,” said George, somewhat disconcerted by his uncle’s 
coolness. “I have lately discovered that Miss Halliday is entitled to a 
certain sum of money, and I pledge myself to put her in possession 
of that money—on one condition.” 

“ And that is—” 

“ That she executes a deed promising to give me half of the amount 
she may recover by my agency.” 

“Suppose she can recover it without your agency ?” 

“That I defy her to do. She does not even know that she has any 
claim to the amount in question.” 

“ Don’t be too sure of that. Or even supposing she knows nothing, 
do you think her friends are as ignorant as she is? Do you think me 
such a very bad man of business as to remain all this time unaware of 
the fact that my stepdaughter, Charlotte Halliday, is next of kin to 
the Rev. John Haygarth, who died intestate, at Tilford Haven, in Nor- 
folk, about a year ago ?” 

This was a cannon-shot that almost knocked George Sheldon off 
his chair; but after that first movement of surprise, he gave a sigh, or 
almost a groan, expressive of resignation. 

“ Egad, Phil Sheldon,” he said, “I ought not to be astonished at 
this. Knowing you so well as I do, I must have been a confounded 
fool not to expect some kind of underhand work from you.” 

“‘ What do you mean by underhand work ?” exclaimed Mr. Sheldon. 
“The same newspapers that were open to you were open to me, and 
I had better opportunities for tracking my stepdaughter’s direct descent 
from John Haygarth’s father.” 

“How did you discover Miss Halliday’s descent from Matthew 
Haygarth ?” asked George very meekly. He was quite crestfallen. 
He began to feel that his brother would have the upper hand of him in 
this business as in all other business of this world. 
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“That is my secret,” replied Mr. Sheldon with agreeable tran- 
quillity of manner. “You have kept your secrets, and I shall keep 
mine. Your policy has been the policy of distrust. Mine shall be the 
same. When you were starting this affair, I offered to go into it with 
you—to advance whatever money you needed, in a friendly manner. 
You declined my offer, and chose to go in for the business on your own 
hook. You have made a very good thing for yourself, no doubt; but 
you are not quite clever enough to keep me altogether in the dark in a 
matter which concerns a member of my own family.” 

“Yes,” said George, with a sigh, “that’s where you hold the 
winning cards. Miss Halliday is your ace of trumps.” 

“ Depend upon it I shall know how to hold my strength in reserve, 
and when to play my leading trump.” 

“ And how to collar my king,” muttered George between his set 
teeth. 

“Come,” exclaimed Philip presently, “we may as well discuss this 
matter in a friendly spirit. What do you mean to propose ?” 

‘“‘T have only one proposition to make,” answered the lawyer with 
decision. “I hold every link of the chain of evidence, without which 
Miss Halliday might as well be a native of the Fiji Islands for any 
claim she can assert to John Haygarth’s estate. I am prepared to 
carry this matter through ; but I will only do it on the condition that 
I receive half the fortune recovered from the Crown by Miss Halliday.” 

“ A very moderate demand, upon my word !” 

“TI daresay I shall be able to make my bargain with Miss Halliday.” 


“Very likely,” replied Mr. Sheldon; “and I shall be able to get 


that bargain set aside as illegal.” 

“JT doubt that. I have a deed of agreement drawn up here which 
would hold water in any court of equity.” 

And hereupon Mr. Sheldon the younger produced and read aloud 
one of those dryasdust documents by which the legal business of life 
is carried on. It was a deed to be executed by Charlotte Halliday, spin- 
ster, of Bayswater, on the one part, and George Sheldon, solicitor, of 
Gray’s-inn, on the other part; and it gave to the said George Sheldon, 
as securely as any deed can give anything, one half of any property, 
not now in her possession or control, which the said Charlotte Halliday 
might obtain by the agency of the above-mentioned George Sheldon. 

‘And pray, who is to find the costs for this business ?” asked the 
stockbroker. ‘I don’t feel by any means disposed to stake my money 
on such a hazardous game. Who knows what other descendants of 
Matthew Haygarth may be playing at hide-and-seek in the remotest 
corners of the earth, ready to spring out upon us when we’ve wasted 
a small fortune upon law-proceedings ?” 

“T sha’n’t ask you to risk your money,” replied George, with sullen 
dignity. ‘I have friends who will back me when they see that agree- 
ment executed.” 
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“Very well, then. All you have to do is to alter your half share 
to one-fifth, and I will undertake that Miss Halliday shall sign the 
agreement before the week is out.” 

“ One-fifth ?” 

“Yes, my dear George. Twenty thousand pounds will pay you very 
handsomely for your trouble. I cannot consent to Miss Halliday 
ceding more than a fifth.” 

“T shall go to Miss Halliday herself,” exclaimed the indignant 
lawyer. 

“Q no, you wont. You must know the danger of running counter 
to me in this business. That agreement is all very well; but there is 
no kind of document more easy to upset if one only goes about it in 
the right way. Play your own game, and I will upset that agreement, 
as surely as I turn this wine-glass bowl downwards.” 

Mr. Sheldon’s action and Mr. Sheldon’s look expressed a deter- 
mination which George knew how to estimate by the light of past 
experience. 

“Tt is a hard thing to find you against me, after the manner in 
which I have toiled and slaved for your stepdaughter’s interests.” 

“JT am bound to hold my stepdaughter’s interests paramount over 
every consideration.” 

“Yes, paramonnt over brotherly feeling and all that sort of thing. 
I say that it is more than hard that you should be against me, con- 
sidering the special circumstances and the manner in which I have 
kept my own counsel—” 

“You will take a fifth share, or nothing, George,” said Mr. Sheldon, 
with a threatening contraction of his black brows. “IfI have any 
difficulty in arranging matters with you, I will go into this affair 
myself, and carry it through without your help.” 

“That I defy you to do.” 

“ You had better not defy me.” 

“ Pray how much do you expect to get out of Miss Halliday’s 
fortune ?” demanded the aggravated George, with angry abruptness. 

“That is my business,” answered Philip quietly. “And now we 
had better go into the drawing-room for our tea. O, by the bye, George,” 
he added with delightful carelessness, “as Miss Halliday is quite a 
child in all business matters, she had better be treated iike a child. I 
shall tell her that she has a claim to a certain sum of money; but I 
shall not tell her what sum. Her disappointment will be less in the 
event of a failure, if her expectations are not large.” 

“You are always so considerate, my dear Phil,” said George with 
a malignant grin. “ May I ask how it is you have taken it into your 
head to play the benevolent father in the matter of Valentine Hawke- 
hurst and Miss Halliday ?” 

“What can it matter to me whom my stepdaughter marries ?” 
asked Philip coolly. ‘Of course I wish her well; but I will not have 
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the responsibility of controlling her choice. 
her, let her marry him.” 
“Especially when he happens to suit you so remarkably well. I 
think I can understand your tactics, Phil.” 
“You must understand or misunderstand me, just as you please. 
And now come to tea.” 


If this young man suits 





CuHaptTer VIII. 
CHRISTMAS PEACE, 


VALENTINE HawkeHurst did not make his appearance at the 
Lawn on Christmas-eve. He devoted that evening to the service of 
his old ally. He performed all friendly offices for the departing Cap- 
tain, dined with him very pleasantly in Regent-street, and accom- 
panied him to the London-bridge terminus, where he beheld the 
voyager comfortably seated in a second-class carriage of the night- 
train for Newhaven. 

Mr. Hawkehurst had seen the Captain take a through ticket for 
Rouen, and he saw the train leave the terminus. This he held to be 
ocular demonstration of the fact that Captain Paget was really going 
to the Gallic Manchester. - 

“That sort of customer is so uncommonly slippery,” the young man 
said to himself as he left the station, “ nothing but the evidence of my 
own eyes would have convinced me of my friend’s departure. How 
pure and fresh the London atmosphere seems now that the perfume 
of Horatio Paget is out of it! I wonder what he is going to do at 
Rouen? Very little good, I daresay. But why should I wonder about 
him, or trouble myself about him? He is gone, and I have set myself 
free from the trammels of the past.” 


The next day was Christmas-day. Mr. Hawkehurst recited scraps 
of Milton’s glorious hymn as he made his morning toilet. He was very 
happy. It was the first Christmas morning on which he had ever 
awakened with this sense of supreme happiness, or with the conscious- 
ness that the day was brighter, or grander, or more holy than other 
days. It seemed to him to-day, more than ever, that he was indeed a 
regenerate creature, purified by the influence of a good woman’s love. 
He looked back at his past existence, and the vision of many Christ- 
mas-days arose before him: a Christmas in Paris, amidst unutterable 
rain and mud—a Christmas-night spent in roaming the boulevards and 
in the consumption of cognac and tobacco at a third-rate café; a Christ- 
mas in Germany; more than one Christmas in the Queen’s Bench; one 
especially dreary Christmas in a long bare ward at Whitecross-street ;— 
how many varied scenes and changing faces arose before his mental 
vision associated with that festive time! And yet among them all 
there was not one on which there shone the faintest glimmer of that 
holy light which makes the common holiday a sacred season. 
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It was a pleasant thing to breakfast without the society of the bril- 
liant Horatio, whose brilliancy was apt to appear somewhat ghastly at 
that early period of the morning. It was pleasant to loiter over the 
meal, now meditating on the happy future; now dipping into a tattered 
copy of Southey’s Doctor, with the consciousness that the winds and 
waves had by this time wafted Captain Paget to a foreign land. 

Valentine was to spend the whole of Christmas-day with Charlotte 
and her kindred. He was to accompany them to a fashionable church 
in the morning, to walk with them after church, to dine and tell ghost- 
stories in the evening. It was to be his first day as a recognised 
member of that pleasant family at Bayswater; and in the fulness of his 
heart he felt affectionately disposed to all his adopted relations; even 
to Mr. Sheldon, whose very noble conduct had impressed him strongly, 
in spite of the bitter sneers and covert slanders of George. 

Charlotte had told her lover that her stepfather was a very generous 
and disinterested person, and that there was a secret which she would 
have been glad to tell him, had she not been pledged to hold it in- 
violate, that would have gone far to place Mr. Sheldon in a very 
exalted light before the eyes of his future son-in-law. 

And then Miss Halliday had nodded and smiled, and had informed 
her lover, with a joyous little laugh, that he should have a horse to 
ride, and an edition of Grote’s Greece bound in dark brown calf with 
bevelled edges, when they were married; this work being one which 
the young author had of late languished to possess. 

“Dear foolish Lotta, I fear there will be a new history of Greece, 
based on new principles, before that-time comes,” said the lover. 

“OQ no, indeed; that time will come very soon. See how indus- 
triously you work, and how well you succeed. The magazine people 
will soon give you thirty pounds a month. Or who knows that you 
may not write some book that will make you suddenly famous, like 
Byron, or the goodnatured fat little printer who wrote those long, long, 
long novels that no one reads nowadays.” 

Influenced by Charlotte’s hints about her stepfather, Mr. Hawke- 
hurst’s friendly feeling for that gentleman grew stronger, and the 
sneers and innuendos of the lawyer ceased to have the smallest power 
over him. 

“The man is such a thorough-going schemer himself, that he cannot 
bring himself to believe in another man’s honesty,” thought Mr. Hawke- 
hurst, while meditating upon his experience of the two brothers. “So 
far as I have had any dealings’with Philip Sheldon, I have found him 
straightforward enough. I can imagine no hidden motive for his 
conduct in relation to Charlotte. The test of his honesty will be the 
manner in which he is acted upon by Charlotte’s position as claimant 
of a great fortune. Will he throw me overboard, I wonder? or will my 
dear one believe me an adventurer and fortune-hunter? Ah, no, no, 
no; I do not think, in all the complications of life, there could come 
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about a state of events which would cause my Charlotte to doubt me. 
There is no clairvoyance so unerring as true love.” 

Mr. Hawkehurst had need of such philosophy as this to sustain him 
in the present crisis of his life. He was blest with a pure delight 
which excelled his wildest dreams of happiness; but he was not blest with 
any sense of security as to the endurance of that exalted state of bliss. 

Mr. Sheldon would learn Charlotte’s position, would doubtless ex- 
tort from his brother the history of those researches in which Valentine 
had been engaged ; and then, what then? Alas, hereupon arose incal- 
culable dangers and perplexities. 

Might not the stockbroker, as a man of the world, take a sordid 
view of the whole transaction, and consider Valentine in the light of a 
shameless adventurer, who had traded on his secret knowledge in the 
hope of securing a rich wife? Might he not reveal all to Charlotte, 
and attempt to place her lover before her in this most odious aspect ? 
She would not believe him base; her faith would be unshaken, her 
love unchanged; but it was odious, it was horrible to think that her 
ears should be sullied, her tender heart fluttered by the mere sugges- 
tion of such baseness. 

It was during the Christmas-morning sermon that Mr. Hawkehurst 
permitted his mind to be disturbed by these reflections. He was sitting 
next his betrothed, and had the pleasure of contemplating her fair 
girlish face, with the rosy lips half parted in reverent attention as she 
looked upward to her pastor. 

After church there was the walk home to the Lawn; and during this 
rapturous promenade Valentine put away from him all shadow of doubt 
and fear, in order to bask in the full sunshine of his Charlotte’s pre- 
sence. Her pretty gloved hand rested confidingly on his arm, and the 
supreme privilege of carrying a dainty blue silk umbrella and an ivory- 
bound church-service was awarded him. With what pride he accepted 
the duty of convoying his promised wife over the muddy crossings! 
Those brief journeys seemed to him in a manner typical of their future 
lives. She was to travel dry-shod over the miry ways of this world, 
supported by his strong arm. How fondly he surveyed her toilet! and 
what a sudden interest he felt in the fashions, that had until lately 
seemed so vulgar and frivolous! ; 

“TJ will never denounce the absurdity of those little bonnets again, 
Lotta,” he cried; “ that conglomeration of black velvet and maiden’s- 
hair fern is divine. Do you know that in some places they call that 
fern Maria’s hair, and hold it sacred to the mother of Him who was 
born to-day? so you see there is an artistic fitness in your head-dress. 
Yes, your bonnet is delicious, darling ; and though the diminutive size 
of that velvet jacket would lead me to suppose you had borrowed it 
from some juvenile sister, it seems the very garment of all garments 
best calculated to render you just one hair’s-breadth nearer perfection 
than you were made by nature.” 


id 
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“Valentine, don’t be ridiculous!” giggled the young lady. 

“ How can I help being ridiculous? Your presence acts upon my 
nerves like Jaughing-gas. Ah, you do not know what cares and per- 
plexities I have to make me serious. Charlotte,” exclaimed the young 
man, with sudden energy, “do you think you could ever come to dis- 
trust me ?” 

“Valentine! Do I think I shall ever be Queen of England? One 
thing is quite as likely as the other.” 

‘* My dear angel, if you will only believe in me always, there is no 
power upon earth that can make us unhappy. Suppose you found your- 
self suddenly possessed of a great fortune, Charlotte; what would you 
do with it?” 

“T would buy you a library as good as that in the British Museum; 
and then you would not want to spend the whole of your existence in 
Great Russell-street.” 

“ But if you had a great fortune, Lotta, don’t you think you would 
be very much disposed to leave me to plod on at my desk in Great 
Russell-street? Possessed of wealth, you would begin to languish for 
position; and you would allow Mr. Sheldon to bring you some suitor 
who could give you a name and a rank in society worthy of an angelic 
creature with a hundred thousand pounds or s0.” 

“T should do nothing of the kind. I do not care for money. Indeed, 
I should be almost sorry to be very rich.” 

“Why, dearest ?” 

“ Because if I were very rich, we could not live in the cottage at 
Wimbledon, and I could not make lemon cheese-cakes for your dinner.” 

“My own true-hearted darling!” cried Valentine; “the taint of 
worldiness can never touch your pure spirit.” 

They were at the gates of Mr. Sheldon’s domain by this time. 
Diana and Georgy had walked behind the lovers, and had talked a 
little about the sermon, and a good deal about the bonnets; poor Diana 
doing her very uttermost to feign an interest in the finery that had 
attracted Mrs. Sheldon’s wandering gaze. 

“ Well, I should have thought you couldn’t fail to see it,” said the 
elder lady, as they approached the gate; “a leghorn, very small, with 
holly-berries and black ribbon—quite French, you know, and so 
stylish. I was thinking, if I had my Tuscan cleaned and altered, it 
might—” And here the conversation became general, as the family 
party entered the drawing-room, where Mr. Sheldon was reading his 
paper by a roaring fire. 

“Talking about the bonnets, as per usual,” said the stockbroker. 
“What an enormous amount of spiritual benefit you women must de- 
rive from church-going!—Consols have fallen another eighth since 
Tuesday afternoon, George,” added Mr. Sheldon, addressing himself to 
his brother, who was standing on the hearthrug, with his elbow on the 
chimney-piece. 
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“ Consols are your ‘ bonnets,’ papa,” cried Charlotte gaily ; “I don’t 
think there is a day upon which you do not talk about their having 
gone up, or gone down, or gone somewhere.” 

After luncheon the lovers went for a walk in Kensington-gardens, 
with Diana Paget to play propriety. 

“You will come with us, won’t you, dear Di?” pleaded Charlotte. 
“You heve been looking pale and ill lately, and I am sure a walk 
will do you good.” 

Valentine seconded his liege lady’s request; and the three spent a 
couple of hours pacing briskly to and fro in the lonelier parts of the 
gardens, leaving the broad walks for the cockneys, who mustered strong 
upon this seasonable Christmas afternoon. 

For two out of those three that wintry walk was rapture only too 
fleeting. For the third it was passive endurance. The agonies that 
had but lately rent Diana’s breast when she had seen those two together 
no longer tortured her. The scorpion sting was beginning to lose its 
venomous power. She suffered still, but her suffering was softened 
by resignation. There is a limit to the capacity for pain in every 
mind. Diana had borne her share of anguish, and to those sharp throes 
and bitter torments there had succeeded a passive sense of sorrow that 
was almost peace. 

“T have lost him,” she said to herself. ‘“ Life can never bring me 
much joy ; but I should be worse than weak if I spent my existence in 
the indulgence of my sorrow. I should be one of the vilest wretches 
upon this earth if I could not teach myself to witness the happiness of 
my friend without repining.” 

Miss Paget had not arrived at this frame of mind without severe 
struggles. Many times, in the long wakeful nights, in the slow joy- 
less days, she had said to herself “ Peace, peace,” when there was 
no peace. But at last the real peace, the true balm of Gilead, was 
given in answer to her prayers, and the weary soul tasted the sweet- 
ness of repose. She had wrestled with the demon, and had vanquished 
her foe. 

To-day as she walked beside the lovers, and listened to their happy 
frivolous talk, she felt like a mother who had seen the man she loved 
won from her by her own daughter, and who had resigned herself to 
the ruin of all her hopes for love of her child. 

There was more genial laughter and pleasant converse at Mr. 
Sheldon’s dinner-table that evening than was usual at that hospitable 
board; but the stockbroker himself contributed little to the merri- 
ment of the party. He was quiet, and even thoughtful, and let the 
talk and laughter go by him without any attempt to take his part 
in it. After dinner he went to his own room; while Valentine. and 
the ladies sat round the fire in the orthodox Christmas manner, and, 
after a good deal of discursive conversation, subsided into the telling 
of ghost-stories. 
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George Sheldon sat apart from the circle, turning over the books 
upon the table, or peering into a stereoscope with an evident sense 
of extreme weariness. This kind of domestic evening was a manner 
of life which Mr. Sheldon of Gray’s-inn denounced as “slow;” and he 
submitted himself to the endurance of it this evening only because he 
did not know where else to bestow his presence. 

“‘T don’t think papa cares much about ghost-stories, does he, uncle 
George?” Charlotte asked, by way of saying something to the gentle- 
man, who seemed so very dreary as he sat yawning over the books 
and stereoscopes. 

*‘T don’t suppose he does, my dear.” 

“And do you think he believes in ghosts?” the young lady de- 
manded laughingly. 

“No, I am sure he doesn’t,” replied George very seriously. 

“ Why, how solemnly you say that!” cried Charlotte, a little startled 
by George Sheldon’s manner, in which there had been an earnestness 
not quite warranted by the occasion. 

“T was thinking of your father—not my brother Phil. He died 
in Philip’s house, you know; and if Phil believed in ghosts, he would 
scarcely have liked living in that house afterwards, you see, and so 
on. But he went on living there for a twelvemonth longer. It seemed 
just as good as any other house to him, I suppose.” 

Hereupon Georgy dissolved into tears, and told the company how 
she had fled from the house in which her first husband had died 
immediately after the funeral. 

“And I’m sure the gentlemanly manner in which your step-papa 
behaved during all that dreadful time, Charlotte, is beyond all praise,” 
continued the lady, turning to her daughter; “so thoughtful, so kind, 
so patient. I’m sure what I should have done if poor Tom’s illness 
had happened in a strange house, I don’t know. And I have no doubt 
that the new doctor, Mr. Burkham, did his duty, though his manner 
was not as decided as I should have wished.” 

“Mr. Burkham!” cried Valentine. “What Burkham is that? 
We've a member of the Ragamuffins called Burkham, a surgeon, who 
does a little in the literary line.” 

“The Mr. Burkham who attended my poor dear husband was a 
very young man,” answered Georgy; “a fair man, with a fresh colour 
and a hesitating manner. I should have been so much better satisfied 
if he had been older.” 

“That is the man,” said Valentine. “The Burkham I know is 
fresh-coloured and fair, and cannot be much over thirty.” 

“ Are you and he particularly intimate?” asked George Sheldon 
carelessly. 

“© dear no, not at all. We speak to each other when we happen 
to meet—that’s all. He seems a nice fellow enough; and he evidently 
hasn’t much practice, or he couldn’t afford to be a Ragamuffin, and 
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to write farces. He looks to me exactly the kind of modest deserving 
man who ought to succeed, and who so seldom does.” 

This was all that was said about Mr. Burkham; but there was 
no more talk of ghost-stories, and a temporary depression fell upon 
the little assembly. The memory of her father had always a saddening 
influence upon Charlotte; and it needed many tender sotéo-voce speeches 
from Valentine to bring back the smiles to her fair young face. 

The big electro-plated tea-tray and massive silver teapot made 
their appearance presently, and immediately after came Mr. Sheldon. 

“JT want to have a little talk with you after tea, Hawkehurst,” 
he said, as he took his own cup from Georgy’s hand, and proceeded to 
imbibe the beverage standing. “If you'll come out into the garden 
and have a cigar, I can say all I have to say in a very few minutes ; 
and then we can come in here for a rubber. Georgy is a very decent 
player; and my brother George plays as good a rubber as any man 
at the Conservative or the Reform.” 

Valentine’s heart sank within him. What could Mr. Sheldon 
want with a few minutes’ talk, if not to revoke his gracious per- 
mission of some days before—the permission that had been accorded 
in ignorance of Charlotte’s pecuniary advantages? The young man 
looked very pale as he went to smoke his cigar in Mr. Sheldon’s 
garden: Charlotte followed him with anxious eyes, and wondered at 
the sudden gravity of his manner. George Sheldon also was puzzled 
by his brother’s desire for a /éte-a-téte. 


“What new move is Phil going to make?” he asked himself. 


The two men lit their cigars, and got them well under weigh 
before Mr. Sheldon began to talk. 

“When I gave my consent to receive you as Miss Halliday’s suitor, 
my dear Hawkehurst,” he said at last, “I teld you that I was acting 
as very few men of the world would act, and I only told you the truth. 
Since giving you that consent I have made a very startling discovery, 
and one that places me in quite a new position with regard to-this 
matter.” 

** Indeed !” 

“ Yes, Mr. Hawkehurst : I have become aware of the fact that Miss 
Halliday, the girl whom I thought entirely dependent upon my gene- 
rosity, is heir-at-law to a large fortune. You will of course perceive 
how entirely this alters the position of affairs.” 

“TI do perceive,” Valentine answered earnestly; “but I trust you 
will believe that I had not the faintest idea of Miss Halliday’s position 
when I asked her to be my wife. As to my love for her, I can scarcely 
tell you when that began; but I think it must have dated from the 
first hour in which I saw her, for I can remember no period at which I 
did not love her.” 

“If I did not believe you superior to any mercenary motives, you 
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would not have been under my roof to-day, Mr. Hawkehurst,” said 
the stockbroker with extreme gravity. “The discovery of my step- 
daughter’s position gives me no pleasure. Her claim to this wealth 
only increases my responsibility with regard to her, and responsibility 
is what I would willingly avoid. After all due deliberation, therefore, 
I have decided that this discovery need make no alteration in your 
position as Charlotte’s future husband. If you were worthy of her 
when she was without fortune, you are not less worthy now.” 

“‘ Mr. Sheldon,” cried Valentine with considerable emotion, “I did 
not expect so much generosity at your hands!” 

“No,” replied the stockbroker, “the popular idea of a business 
man is not particularly agreeable. I do not, however, pretend to any- 
thing like generosity; I wish to take a common-sense view of the 
affair, but not an illiberal one.” 

“You have shown so much generosity of feeling, that I can no 
longer sail under false colours,” said Valentine, after a brief pause. 
“Until a day or two ago I was bound to secrecy by a promise made to 
your brother. But his communication of Miss Halliday’s rights to 
you sets me at liberty, and I must tell you that which may possibly 
cause you to withdraw your confidence.” 

Hereupon Mr. Hawkehurst revealed his share in the researches that 
had resulted in the discovery of Miss Halliday’s claim to a large for- 
tune. He entered into no details. He told Mr. Sheldon only that he 
had been the chief instrument in the bringing about of this important 
discovery. 

“I can only repeat what I said just now,” he added in conclusion. 
“T have loved Charlotte Halliday from the beginning of our acquaint- 
ance, and I declared myself some days before I discovered her position. 
I trust this confession will in no wise alter your estimate of me.” 

“It would be a poor return for your candour if I were to doubt 
your voluntary statement, Hawkehurst,” answered the stockbroker. 
“No; I shall not withdraw my confidence. And if your researches 
should ultimately lead to the advancement of my stepdaughter, there 
will be only poetical justice in your profiting more or less by that 
advancement. In the mean time we cannot take matters too quietly. 
I am not a sanguine person, and I know how many hearts have been 
broken by the High Court of Chancery. This grand discovery of 
yours may result in nothing but disappointment and waste of money, 
or it may end as pleasantly as my brother. and you seem to expect. 
All I ask is, that poor Charlotte’s innocent heart may not be tortured 
by a small lifetime of suspense. Let her be told nothing that can 
create hope in the present or disappointment in the future. She 
appears to be perfectly happy in her present position, and it would 
be worse than folly to disturb her by vague expectations that may 
never be realised. She will have to make affidavits, and so on, by 
and by, I daresay ; and when that time comes she must be told there 
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is some kind of suit pending in which she is concerned. But she need 
not be told how nearly that suit concerns her, or the extent of her 
alleged claim. You see, my dear Hawkehurst, I have seen so much 
of this sort of thing, and the misery involved in it, that I may be 
forgiven if I am cautious.” 

This was putting the whole affair in a new light. Until this 
moment Valentine had fancied that, the chain of evidence once estab- 
lished, Charlotte’s claim had only to be asserted in order to place her 
in immediate possession of the Haygarth estate. But Mr. Sheldon’s 
cool and matter-of-fact discussion of the subject implied all manner 
of doubt and difficulty, and the Haygarthian thousands seemed carried 
away to the most remote and shadowy regions of Chancery land, as by 
the waves of some legal ocean. 

“ And you really think it would be better not to tell Charlotte ?” 

“T am sure of it. If you wish to preserve her from all manner of 
worry and annoyance, you will take care to keep her in the dark until 
the affair is settled—supposing it. ever should be settled. I have 
known such an affair to outlast the person interested.” 

“ You take a very despondent view of the matter.” 

“T take a practical view of it. My brother George is a mono- 
maniac on the next-of-kin subject.” 

“TI cannot quite reconcile myself to the idea of concealing the truth 
from Charlotte.” 

“That is because you do not know the world as well as I do,” 
answered Mr. Sheldon coolly. 

“T cannot imagine that the idea of this claim would have any 
disturbing influence upon her,” Valentine argued thoughtfully. ‘She 
is the last person in the world to care about money.” 

“Perhaps so. But there is a kind of intoxication in the idea of a 
large fortune—an ‘intoxication that no woman of Charlotte’s age could 
stand against. Tell her that she has a claim to considerable wealth, 
and from that moment she will count upon the possession of that 
wealth, and shape all her plans for the future upon that basis. ‘When 
I get my fortune, I will do this, that, and the other.’ That is what 
she will be continually saying to herself; and by and by, when the 
affair results in failure, as it very likely will, there will remain a sense 
of disappointment which will last for a lifetime, and go far to embitter 
all the ordinary pleasures of Charlotte’s existence.” 

*T am inclined to think you are right,” said Valentine, after some 
little deliberation. ‘My darling girl is perfectly happy as it is.. It 
may be wisest to tell her nothing.” 

“Tam quite sure of that,” replied Mr. Sheldon. ‘Ofcourse her 
being enlightened or not can be in no way material to me. It is a 
subject upon which I can afford to be entirely disinterested.” 

“I will take your advice, Mr. Sheldon.” 

“So be it. In that case matters will remain in statu quo. You 
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will be received in this house as my stepdaughter’s future husband, 
and it is an understood thing that your marriage is not to take place 
without due consultation with me. I am to have a voice in the busi- 
ness.” 

“Most decidedly. It is only right that you should be deferred 
to.” 

This brought the interview to a close very pleasantly. The gentle- 
men went back to the house, and Valentine found himself presently 
seated at a whist-table with the brothers Sheldon, and Georgy, who 
played very well, in a feeble kind of way, holding religiously by all the 
precepts of Hoyle, and in evident fear of her husband and brother-in- 
law. Charlotte and Diana played duets while the whist progressed, with 
orthodox silence and solemnity on the part of the four players. Valen- 
tine’s eyes wandered very often to the piano, and he was in no wise 
sorry when the termination of a conquering rubber set him at liberty. 
He contrived to secure a brief ¢é¢e-d-téte with his Charlotte while he 
helped her in the arrangement of the books on the music-stand, and 
then the shrill chime of the clock on the mantelpiece, and an audible 
yawn from Philip Sheldon, told him that he must go. 

** Providence has been very good to us,” he said in an under tone, 
as he bade Miss Halliday good-night. “Your stepfather’s conduct is 
all that is kind and thoughtful, and there is not a cloud upon our 
future. Good-night, and God bless you, my dearest! I think I shall 
always consider this my first Christmas-day. I never knew till to-day 
how sweet and holy this anniversary can be.” 

He walked to Cumberland-gate in company with George Sheldon, 
who preserved a sulky gravity, which was by no means agreeable. 

“You have chosen your own course,” he said at parting, “and I 
only hope the result may prove your wisdom. But, as I think I may 
have remarked before, you don’t know my brother Phil as well as I 
do.” 

“Your brother has behaved with such extreme candour and good 
feeling towards me, that I would really rather not hear any of your 
unpleasant innuendoes against him. I hate that ‘I could an if I would’ 
style of talk, and while I occupy my present position in your brother's 
house I cannot consent to hear anything to his discredit.” 

“‘ That’s a very tall animal you've taken to riding lately, my friend 
Hawkehurst,” said George ; “and when a man rides the high horse with 
me I always let him have the benefit of his monture. You have served 
yourself without consideration for me, and I shall not trouble myself 
in the future with any regard for you or your interests. But if harm 
ever comes to you or yours through my brother Philip, remember that 
I warned you. Good-night.” 





In Charlotte’s room the cheery little fire burned late upon that 
frosty night, while the girl sat in her dressing-gown dreamily brushing 
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her soft brown hair, and meditating upon the superhuman merits and 
graces of her lover. 

It was more than an hour after the family had retired, when there 
came a cautious tapping at Charlotte’s door. ‘It is only I, dear,” 
said a low voice; and before Charlotte could answer, the door was 
opened, and Diana came in, and went straight to the hearth, by which 
her friend was sitting. 

“T am so wakeful to-night, Lotta,” she said ; “and the light under 
your door tempted me to come in for a few minutes’ chat.” 

“My dearest Di, you know how glad I always am to see you.” 

“Yes, dear, I know that you are only too good to me—and I have 
been so wayward, so ungracious. O, Charlotte, I know my coldness 
has wounded you during the last few months.” 

“T have been just a little hurt now and then, dear, when you have 
seemed not to care for me, or to sympathise with me in all my joys 
and sorrows; but then it has been selfish of me to expect so much 
sympathy, and I know that, if your manner is cold, your heart is 
noble.” 

“No, Lotta, it is not noble. It is a wicked heart.” 

“ Diana !” 

“Yes,” said Miss Paget, kneeling by her friend’s chair, and speaking 
with suppressed energy ; “it has been a wicked heart, wicked because 
your happiness has been torture to it.” 

“ Diana !” 

“QO, my dearest one, do not look at me with those innocent, won- 
dering eyes. You will hate me, perhaps, when you know all. O, 
no, no, no, you will not hate—you will pity and forgive me. I loved 
him, dear; he was my companion, my only friend ; and there was a 
time—long ago—before he had ever seen your face, when I fancied that 
he cared for me, and would get to love me—as I loved him—unasked, 
uncared for. O, Charlotte, you can never know what I have suffered. 
It is not in your nature to comprehend what such a woman as I can 
suffer. I loved him so dearly, I clung so wickedly, so madly to my old 
hopes, my old dreams, long after they had become the falsest hopes, the 
wildest dreams that ever had power over a distracted mind. But, my 
darling, it is past; and I come to you on this Christmas night to tell 
you that I have conquered my stubborn heart, and that from this time 
forward there shall be no cloud between you and me.” 

“‘ Diana, my dear friend, my poor girl!” cried Charlotte, quite over- . 
come, “you loved him, you—as well as I—and I have robbed you of 
his heart !” 

‘No, Charlotte, it was never mine.” 

“You loved him—all the time you spoke so harshly of him!” 

‘* When I seemed most harsh, I loved him most. But do not look 
at me with such distress in your sweet face, my dear. I tell you that 
the worst pain is past and gone. The rest is very easy to bear, and to 
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outlive. These things do not last for ever, Charlotte, whatever the 
poets and novelists may tell us. If I had not lived through the worst, 
I should not be here to-night, with your arm round my neck and his 
name upon my lips. I have never wished you joy until to-night, 
Charlotte, and now for the first time I can wish you all good things, 
in honesty and truth. I have conquered myself. I do not say that to 
me Valentine Hawkehurst can ever be quite what other men are. I 
think that to the end of my life there will be a look in his face, a tone 
of his voice, that will touch me more deeply than any other look or 
tone upon earth; but my love for you has overcome my love for him, 
and there is no hidden thought in my mind to-night, as I sit here at 
your feet, and pray for God’s blessing on your choice.” 

“My darling Diana, I know not how to thank you, how to express 
my faith and my love.” 

“T doubt if I am worthy of your love, dear ; but, with God’s help, I 
will be worthy of your trust ; and if ever there should come a day in 
which my love can sueccour or my devotion serve you, there shall be no 
lack of either. Listen, dear; there are the waits playing the sweet 
Christmas hymn. Do you remember what Shakespeare says about the 
‘bird of dawning’ singing all night long, and how no evil spirit roams 
abroad at this dear season, 


























‘So hallowed and so gracious is the time’ ? 





I have conquered my evil spirit, Lotta, and there shall be peace and 
true love between us for evermore, shall there not, dearest friend ?” 







And thus ends the story of Diana Paget’s girlish love—the love that 
had grown up in secret, to be put away from her heart in silence, and 
buried with the dead dreams and fancies that had fostered it. For 
her to-night the romance of life closed for ever. For Charlotte the 
sweet story was newly begun, and the opening chapters were very plea- 
sant—the mystic volume seemed all delight. Blessed with her lover’s 
devotion, her mother’s approval, and even Mr. Sheldon’s benign appro- 
bation, what more could she ask from Providence—what lurking dan- 
gers could she fear—what storm-cloud could she perceive upon the 
sunlit heavens ? 

There was a cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, but the harbinger 
of tempest and terror. It yet remains to be shown what form that cloud 
assumed, and from what quarter the tempest came. The history of 
Charlotte Halliday has grown upon the writer; and the completion 
of that history, with the fate of John Haygarth’s fortune, will be told 
under the title of CHARLOTTR’s INHERITANCE. 
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I HAVE a friend who is a poet, and whom, as he is a Scot, and always 

“good at need,” I will for present purposes baptise Deloraine, in 
honour of Sir William. He is much more than a poet, be it observed ; 
but his poetic tendency brought him down to my village on a brief 
holiday; for he has written a great work, which partakes of the nature 
of Goethe’s Faust, Mr. Bailey’s Festus, Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh, 
and Mr. Alexander Smith’s Life Drama; and, desirous of obtaining 
an impartial opinion of it, he has ventured to send it me to read. 
But, like Charles Lamb, I detest reading manuscript, finding it un- 
pleasantly raw. So the poem was unread, and the poet resolved to 
come and compel me to read it. He came, but failed. 

My village is a quaint, pleasant, forgotten corner of the world, 
scattered round a hill-common, with the old London road running 
right through it. Alas, there are no coaches now, though thirty-six 
in the old time passed these gates daily. Is it not refreshing, by the 
way, to look from the windows of Hatchett’s in Piccadilly on that well- 
appointed stage-coach that runs down to “ Piccadilly-super-Mare” three 
times a week; and to see his Grace of Beaufort, or the Most Noble 
Marquis who is his co-partner, mount to the box and handle the rib- 
bons lovingly? But to return to my village. It is in two parishes ; 
and as the common is not in my parish, I have no right of pasture or 
piscary, of turbary or estovers; but I have free right to wander over 
its breezy turf, where the wild wind right away from the Hampshire 
coast comes fresh and filled with ozone; and I want nothing farther. 
At the foot of the hill is the little church, twenty years old or so, 
built, as an architectural critic remarked, on the principle combining 
a Noah’s ark with a pepper-castor. The parson, a Cambridge man, 
whilom of the ’Varsity eight, is one of the right sort—a thorough 
gentleman, earnest, without either vanity or cant. There are plenty 
of them, thank Heaven! in the Church of England. From the hill 
there is a noble view—royal and ducal residences, colleges and 
churches, are visible in various directions; but higher hills, crowned 
with beech-woods, populous with pheasant and hare, hide the Thames 
gliding through its sinuous valley only a mile or two away. A delight- 
ful walk hence to the royal river, where now the swans are leading out 
their young flotillas of dusky cygnets, and where a novel-writing friend 
of mine sits in a punt and meditates impossible stories about “dark 
squires” and fatuous princesses. A rare style hath he—a pace over 
the paper like Gladiateur’s gallop; but of human nature he knoweth 
no whit, 
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Yonder graceful spire in the distance, with scaffolding around it, 
belongs to a beautiful little fourteenth-century church, a miniature 
cathedral. The spire is somewhat shaky just now, and requires renova- 
tion. There is an old legend, that when it was finished the architect 
went to the summit to place the last stone, and called for a flagon of 
wine to drink the king’s health, and while drinking fell to the ground 
and was dashed to pieces. “‘0/ O/”—the loyal architect’s cry as he 
fell—was engraved, they say, upon his tomb. 

A volume might be filled with descriptions of what one sees from 
this trivial tumulus, so rich is old England in historic recollections. 
But let us keep nearer home. There, below, is the old wayside inn,— 
the Seven Horseshoes,—and in front of it stands the burly landlord, 
who weighs about twenty stone. On the other side of the byeroad is 
the quiet haunt of this present essayist. A cottage, no more; a lawn 
surrounded by umbrageous trees; pigeons tumbling in the clear air ; 
girls and dogs romping on turf undesecrated by croquet. Yet 


“Tile terrarum mihi preter omnes 
Angulus ridet.” 


What our friend Horace, who wrote so thoroughly in the vein of an 
English country gentleman, goes on to remark about the honey of 
Hymettus, is true here also. Under these limes, whose leafage attracts 
honeydew, and whose multitudinous blossoms are drowsy in July with 
fragrance and murmurs, it would be a sin not to keep bees. A glass 
of virgin honey, full of the sweet essences of thyme and gorse, of eglan- 
tine and melilot, is as beautiful as it is nutritious; and besides, what 
a study are the bees for poet, philosopher, politician! The first can 
only account for their marvellous doings by imagining them 
‘“ Possessors of some godlike spirit—drinkers 
Of divine ether.” 


It is Virgil who theorises thus, having watched the mysterious insects 
in their vernal vagrancy : 


‘Then do they wander through 
Copses and meadows, robbing ruddy flowers, 
Sipping the streamlets. Hence delightedly 
Their progeny and homes do they supply 
With unknown sweetness ; hence most artfully 
The yellow wax and glutinous honey mould. 
Hence when thou seest swim toward the stars of heaven 
Through the clear summer a departing swarm, 
And wonderest at the vague cloud drawn along 
By the wind’s impulse, watch them : they will seek 
Sweet waters, leafy roofs.” 


Very keen was the eye and delicate the touch of the Roman idyllist, 
Mr. Tennyson’s great forerunner. No country scene is more plea- 
sant and picturesque than the issuing forth of the young insect colony, 
following their queen. Then the children ring bells or make some sort 
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of tintinnabulation to detain them. Then, if they settle high on some 
perilous branch, a vigorous climber has to ascend, hive in hand, and offer 
them a new habitation. He must be daring enough to disdain their 
' acupuncture—which is really a trifle when you are used to it. Besides, 
bees will never sting save under provocation, and the worst provocation 
you can give them is an unpleasant odour. The unwashen lout who 
“sweats i’ th’ eye of Phoebus” will seldom go nearer a beehive than he 
can help; and he is right. I am not going to lucubrate about the 
polity of the bees, or their architecture, or their practical geometry, 
though their attachment to female sovereignty, and the nonchalant way 
in which they annually massacre all the males, are temptingly sugges- 
tive. One word, however, concerning their antenne, which seem to 
be the organs of a sixth sense, to us unknown and inconceivable. 
Without them the insect is bewildered and incapable; with them it 
finds its way through the dark hive, and by their touch seems to do 
almost as much as the articulate race of men can do by the great gift 
of utterance. 

Bees, themselves wide wanderers, have made me also wander. 
Pigeons and doves and dogs are, at present, my only other intimate 
friends out of what may be called human society. Pigeons have many 
recommendations ; they give life to a place, flying far and fast in the 
sunny ether; they are extremely good broiled for breakfast with rashers 
and vine-leaves, or made into a pie with much rump-steak. I never 
met with any one who ate doves; but have heard that it is done in 
Scotland. Their musical murmuring coo, which Mr. Tennyson mis- 
takenly calls a moan, is very pleasant amid the foliage. As to pigeons, 
far-flyers though they are when necessary, they are ineffably lazy. How 
they enjoy sleep on the roof in the sunshine! Strickland proved, at 
the British Association, that the wonderful dodo of the Portuguese 
navigators was only a huge pigeon, grown almost wingless by absti- 
nenece from flight : as Professor Forbes sang at a Red Lion meeting— 


“ Though it was plain he a bird was by Ais bill, 
Devil a wing was on either side vis’ble.” 


I really think that even carriers and dragoons, if not forced to fly, 
would degenerate to something like the dodo from sheer indolence. 

If only I had the pen of Washington Irving—or of Mary Mitford, 
whose prose idyls are fragrant of may-bloom and of hay new mown— 
how pleasantly could I sketch the population of this village and its 
vicinage! The country people, dull and decorous, and amusingly pa- 
tronising, do not come much in my way; an unambitious essayist in a 
cottage of Lilliput is not likely to attract the attention of the Lord of 
the Manor, hard up on his thirty thousand a year, or of Captain Dash- 
wood, who looks and dresses like a groom, or of the young heir to a 
baronetcy dating from a scrivener under the Stuarts—an effeminate 
foolish boy, who ogles schoolgirls at church, and looks so delighted with 
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life that one can hardly help thinking of the laconism of king Agesilaus, 
At that age even Priam was happy. 'Then there are the opulent folk 
who would like to be thought country people, but who are not; who 
carefully avoid, and are carefully avoided ; whose sole notion of enjoy- 
ment seems to be playing croquet from breakfast till it is time to 
dress for dinner. Wonderful dressers are the ladies.of this set; mag- 
nificent in multitudinous colours; but their voices are not like Cor- 
delia’s, and the road is littered with their dropped h’s. Bad taste it 
may be, but I prefer the farmers and the peasantry. It is the fashion 
of the day to call these people stupid and boorish. I have found them 
quite otherwise. They are sincerely courteous in their own fashion ; 
they are thorough masters of their own science. They know how to 
grow wheat and mutton—no trivial things; they understand the lan- 
guage wherein clouds and winds prophesy the weather to come; they 
have a closer intimacy with old Mother Earth than pertains to any other 
of her children. Demeter shows them her mysteries, but denies them 
utterance, lest they betray them. Of Stuart Mill they are ignorant ; 
they know not Browning; they have not the remotest idea of “the 
nine-point circle ;” their utmost literature is the Bible and the county 
paper. Yet cadd\corédavos Anuytyp, whose golden wheat is now piled 
in heavy sheaves upon our sloping fields, has for them greater favours 
than for mortals more articulate of speech. 

But where is Deloraine the poet all this while? I met him at the 
train laden with newspapers, which he generously handed to me under 
the impression that the 7%mes does not reach these remote latitudes. I 
gave them to a railway porter at once. Then, followed by many dogs, 
we started, not cigarless, on our homeward walk, the distance being 
about three miles. All the way we met nobody, except half-a-dozen 
tramps, and a wagoner with a mighty team. Deloraine was disap- 
pointed ; he imagined that the country here in England was populous 
with pretty girls in picturesque costumes, ready for poetic flirtation. 
The Highlands, he urged, were full of barefooted silk-snooded lassies, 
who washed their linen in silver streams, and read the Noctes Am- 
brosiane. Did I mean to say there was nothing of the kind in what 
we called a much more civilised country? He had actually composed 
a lyric to the air of ‘Coming through the rye,” which he intended to 
let off at the first pretty girl he saw; and the only feminine thing we 
encountered was an elderly Irishwoman, who whined most pathetically 
till she found we had no coppers, and then objurgated with unparal- 
leled ferocity. However, she did not assault us, for which we felt 
grateful. 

No adventure of greater moment delayed us, and afternoon beheld 
us sitting on the prostrate trunk of an old elm, with a small round 
table whereon lay “the poem,” e¢ cetera. The great work was elegantly 
written, and enclosed in an elegant leathern case, and carefully tied up 
with red tape. I am not permitted to give a specimen of its surpassing 
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beauty, for fear of making my readers too wildly eager for its publica- 
tion. We smoked several cigars, and admired the case. Then we took 
to a discussion of the topics of the day, political and literary. They 
were words of wisdom which we spoke. We agreed, for example, that 
Mr. Chastelar, the poet, was a very extraordinary young gentleman, 
with much versifying power, and an ear attuned to classic melodies. 
A marvel, rather, that any man of real intellectual power should look 
upon the altar of Venus Pandemos as the only shrine in the world 
worthy of his verse. Landor and Byron both, whom this young poet 
professedly admires, were masters of Erato’s music, of Aphrodite’s 
passion; but how far wider is their field! Anent Mr. Chastelar this 
wicked couplet was improvised by Deloraine: 


“ He thinks he belongs to the Byron and Shelley lot; 
But he’s only a drone that is drowsing in melilot.” 


The notion was brought to him in this fashion. A girl-voice, very 
sweet to my ear, announced a commotion at the abode of the bees. 
To the apiary we made our way, and found that the massacre of the 
drones had commenced. The big buzzing stingless monsters were in 
troops at the mouth of each hive; the little wicked industrious bees 
were falling upon them in pairs, and stinging them to death. Every 
now and then a drone in his agony would fly off with a tormentor on 
his back, stinging him all the way, no doubt. 

The poet was horrified. ‘“ Birds in their little nests agree,” he re- 
marked ; “but what about the busy bee?” He was still more horrified 
when I informed him that these luckless drones were the males of the 
hive, and that their murderers (or murderesses) were undeveloped 
female bees—something like the old maids of the human race. The 
idea of a state in which the strong-minded females annually put to 
death all the males (Stuart Mills included) filled him with ineffable 
disgust. And while he ruminated, the massacre was going on before 
his eyes. 

“This won’t do,” he exclaimed; “you must interfere and put a 
stop to it.” 

This I declined, but told him that if he would like to interfere, I 
would not baulk his Quixotism. We would go to the farthest corner 
of the lawn while he tried the adventure, and if the bees settled on 
him, we would be prepared to rub him with spirits of hartshorn when 
they were gone again. This did not seem to suit him precisely; so we 
left the bees to their murderous work, and at the same moment found 
ourselves summoned to dinner. It is a good plan to dine early in the 
country, as it affords an opportunity for supper, which meal is the day’s 
pleasantest. And now occurred a dire event. I keep pigeons—carriers 
and tumblers. When I leave home, I usually carry half-a-dozen of these 
in my coat-pockets, and let them loose at intervals, in order that they 
may take back news of my safety. If I start one at Paddington just 
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before I start myself, he is at home with warning of my arrival a good 
hour before me. Now, to do honour to my friend Deloraine, I had for 
the first time put to death some of the younger members of my: winged 
family ; and their claws picturesquely protruded through a’ hole in 
the roof.of a pie. Boccaccio’s knight, who broiled his pet faleen for 
his lady-love, paid her no higher compliment than I to my friend. 
But lo! his poetic instinct rebelled. He could not tolerate the thought 
of eating those winged messengers. He quoted Béranger with indig- 
nation : ' 
“ L’Ai brillait, et ma jeune maitresse 
Chantait les dieux dans la Gréce oubliés ; 
Nous comparions notre France a la Gréce, 
Quand un pigeon vint s’abattre 4 nos pieds. 
Neris découvre un billet sous son aile ; 
Il le portait vers des foyers chéris— 
Bois dans ma coupe, 6 messager fidéle ! 
Et dors en paix sur le sein de Neris.” 


In vain did I urge that this was a myth; that no pigeon ever flew 

from Athens to Paris; that if he did, he wouldn’t drink champagne ; 

that Béranger himself was fond of pigeon-pies, and would have eaten 

Venus’s: doves if neat-handed Neris had put them in a terrine. The 

poet was imperturbable, implacable, and resolutely dined on the cold 

shoulder. Who shall say that there is no sentiment left in the world ? 
Claret is an excellent wine; but the Englishman, 


“ Cujus octavum trepidavit etas 
Clausere lustrum,” 


has generally obtained a preference for fine old port. Filberts there- 
with are not to be despised, especially when you pluck them yourself 
from the laden boughs. Over a decanter of port and the fresh filberts 
aforesaid, Deloraine dolorously lectured on the cruelty of bees and men, 
and on the degeneracy of the English nation, while I cracked my filberts 
and sipped my port, and finally proposed that we should walk to a 
certain point at which a ferry crosses the Thames. He is not a good 
pedestrian, this poet; but I informed him that the ferry-boat was 
under the guidance of a charming little girl: 


* Rose a seize ams, et son joli visage 
Semble un bouquet cueilli sur le rivage.” 


So we started. I am fond of ferries. One of the freaks of my hot 
youth was to hire a ferry over one of the most delightful of Cumbrian 
rivers for a month of the Long. The old ferryman went for a holiday, 
and I dwelt in his cottage by the river-side (having laid in a barrel of 
Bass and a stock of Fortnum and Mason’s pies), and did his duties. 
There was a border castle on my side of the stream, with a village at 
its gates; on the opposite side another village, and a great cathedral 
city four miles off. So I had passengers of all sorts: often the fine 
old Catholic aristocrat of the castle; now and then a dean or a canon, 
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with a group of pretty daughters, graceful in their flutter of silk as a 
flock of doves; once the bishop, a low churchman of tremendous calibre, 
who evidently found me out the moment he saw me; once also, a 
great poet, who was in search of traces of king Arthur, who accepted 
a tankard of Bass, and gave me in return some of the best tobacco I 
ever smoked. But O, the Saturday mornings! To go to bed on 
Friday nights was simply absurd. Long before sunrise came the 
travellers to market—male and female—as full of life and vigour as 
if it suited them to get up a little after midnight. Luckily for me 
they came back again proportionately early in the afternoon. Only 
now and then some belated farmer, detained by the strong ale for 
which the city is famous, would howl himself hoarse on the farther 
bank long after Sunday had begun. He needed strong lungs, for I 
always slept soundly after Saturday’s work. 
Certes the lady of the Thames ferry is very nice : 
‘* Her face is a cluster of roses— 
The sweetest of buds is her mouth— 


She’s the nicest of little Greek noses, 
And breath like a breeze from the south.” 


So sang Deloraine; but how in the world he should know any thing 
of her breath’s fragrance transcends my conjecture. 

We crossed the royal stream. On the other side is the Ferry Inn, 
beloved by anglers, and close thereby the ruins of a Benedictine Abbey, 
with pleasant lawns by the Thames, whereon refection can be con- 
veniently served. Deloraine was too smitten by Miss Rose to care 
about antiquities or comestibles; but I ordered some champagne (you 
can always get a bottle of Moét at this unpretentious hostelry), and 
compelled him to come and listen to the history of the famous monastic 
establishment amid whose ruins we were refreshing ourselves. It is a 
very curious history, and I know it better than most men; have indeed 
read before the Wheatshire Archexological Society a paper upon it, 
which I was unanimously requested to publish at my own expense; but 
there are certain editorial regulations which effectually prevent my 
inserting it here. 

As Deloraine is a Scotchman, he of course always carries a flask of 
Scotch whisky when on his travels. So the little lady of the ferry 
brought hot water and sugar and lemon upon the lawn, and the Moét 
was followed by an infusion which we Southrons abominate. The abbey 
did not interest our poet ; but he saw on the opposite shore an exquisite 
cottage or maisonnette—a doll’s house almost, with plate-glass windows 
and emerald lawn dotted with sapphire, ruby, turquoise, chalcedony 
flower-borders. On the lawn stood a board with the magic words— 
“To Let, Furnished.” At his third tumbler Deloraine had made up 
his mind. He would take that cottage, and marry the Lady of the 
Ferry, and be happy ever after. It was an idea worthy of a poet. 

Well, sunset was streaking the sky with saffron, and we reéntered 
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the ferry-boat, Sir William suggesting that I should punt them across 
—I was nicknamed “punter” once, but not for that sort of punting. 
I did my best; the poet whispered to Rose; my dogs swam after us. 
It was a pleasant scene enough, as the river gleamed in the divine light 
of sunset. Presently a fierce male swan, having a brown family of 
cygnets to guard, bore down on my little terrier Growl. Growl loves 
the water, but doesn’t understand being pecked by swans; he barked 
dogfully ; I, getting as near him as I could, was obliged to fling the 
punting-pole at the enraged bird to prevent his drowning the dog. It 
was the only pole in the punt, and we could not regain it; so we were 
obliged to float helplessly mid-stream till a boat came to our aid. 
Deloraine rather seemed to like it. 

We got ashore at last, just in time for Rose a bateliére to take 
back a stalwart miller, about five-and-twenty years old, considerably 
over six feet high, with the vigorous blood reddening every vein of his 
fine manly face and mighty hands. Little Rose took charge of this 
magnificent monster without any fear; and I asked the poet how he 
had succeeded. 

“‘ Why, she’s going to marry that giant!” said Deloraine furiously, 
pointing to the big miller half way across. ‘‘Confound your ferry- 
women! I shall go back to town to-night.” 

*‘ Better inquire the rent of the cottage,” I suggested maliciously. 

Off he stalked, and soon returned. 

“What do you think ?” he asked; “for that wretched little hole 
they have the impudence to ask eight guineas a week !” 

“Nothing to you, my dear fellow,” I replied, “when you sell your 
epic. And enormous advantages—the river, the abbey, the inn, and 
your little friend Rose. Cheap, I think. Take it, and I’ll come and 
dine with you.” 

But the poet sulked, though I quoted to him his own verse: 


“O carol, young girl with the chestnut hair ! 
Over the ferry’s the world of care.” 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 












A LANCASHIRE-COAST ADVENTURE 


SomE years ago, in the last week of December, I was deputed to survey 
the coast from Fleetwood to Blackpool, and from that favourite water- 
ing-place, now called the “Brighton of the North,” to the estuary 
of the river Ribble, on which is situated the pretty marine village 
of Lytham. My errand was to ascertain the nature and extent of 
the damage done by the storm of the previous day, which was re- 
ported to have been enormous. It is not my intention to detail here 
the information I obtained, but to narrate a series of misadventures 
that befell me in quick succession during the journey; misadventures 
that would have been laughable had they not been really dangerous, 
for on two occasions I narrowly escaped with my life. 

After a light and hurried breakfast, I left Preston by train for 
Fleetwood ; and my business there having been briefly despatched, I 
was soon trudging along the coast to Blackpool. The district is not 
without historical interest ; and two or three points may be mentioned 
en passant. After rounding Rossall Point, the pedestrian soon reaches 
Rossall Hall College, a fine educational establishment, now of some 
importance and celebrity in the north of England. It is erected upon 
the site of the ancient edifice in which the eminent cardinal William 
Allen was born. One of the spoliations that followed the Reformation 
was the sacking of Rossall Hall; and the widow of Richard Allen, 
brother of the cardinal, was ejected in 1583, and she and her three 
daughters fled the kingdom to escape further persecution. The Allen 
estate was confiscated and given to Edmund Fleetwood, whose father, 
the founder of the Fleetwood family, had previously, on the dissolution 
of the monasteries, purchased the reversion of the lease from Henry 
VIII. for 5007. One of the ships of the “Invincible Armada” is said 
to have been stranded for a time on a sandbank near Rossall Point ; 
and the country people, headed by Fleetwood, attacked the vessel with 
the intention of plundering or capturing it. But the Spaniards showed 
fight, made a desperate resistance, and escaped on the flowing of the 
tide, delivering some Parthian shots at Rossall Hall. Two cannon- 
balls, found when the ancient mansion was razed, are shown, in con- 
firmation of this legend, as the identical balls fired by the Spaniards. 
Some idea of the destructive fury of the waves during a storm on 
this coast may be formed from the following facts. Thirty years before 
the Rossall estate passed into the hands of the Fleetwoods, the whole 
of the adjacent village of Singleton Thorpe was swept away, the in- 
habitants flying inland, and dwelling temporarily in tents erected on 
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a plain in the Fylde, which they called Singleton—a name it bears 
to this day.. Wadham Thorpe, a village once existing just south of 
the present Blackpool—an extensive tract of land known as the “Horse 
Bank,” now the béte noire of inward-bound vessels to Liverpool and 
Preston, and the destruction of many a goodly ship—and great part 
of the parish of Aldingham, in Furness—have also long ago succumbed 
to the terrific force of the waves. The church of Aldingham, formerly 
standing in the middle of that parish, was ten years ago within high- 
water mark; but it is now secured against the further attacks of the 
sea by stone defences. Half-way between Rossall and Blackpool stands 
the village of Bispham, opposite to which, and about half a mile from 
the shore, is occasionally seen a huge rock, known as the “ Penny 
Stone.” It marks the spot near which in ancient times stood a small 
hostelry in the midst of a village green; and travellers who passed 
that way attached their horses to hooks fixed in the rock, while they 
drank their penny pots of beer. From this circumstance it derived 
the name it yet retains. Other gigantic stones which rear their heads 
above the seething waters are pointed out as having once stood upon 
the mainland—the Higher and Lower Jingle, Old Mother’s Head, Bear 
and Staff, and Carlin and his Colts—on all of which, at low water, 
are found the most beautiful sea-anemones, and a great variety of 
sea-weeds, shells, and corailines. Leaving Bispham, the next object 
of interest is the “‘Gynn House,” in connection with which is a pleasant 
tradition. The crew of a Scotch vessel, being storm-tossed at night, 
had given up all hope of being saved, and expected momentarily to 
be engulfed in the waves, when a light was suddenly displayed in 
a window of the Gynn House, and was the means of their deliverance. 
The beacon was regularly placed there at night by the then occupant 
of the house, a poor widow, who had lost her only son at sea. 

My time permitted but a brief examination of these places; and a 
fatiguing journey on a broken beach was rendered stiil more unpleasant 
by a gloomy sky and occasional drizzles of rain, with furious gusts of 
wind, which totally obscured the distant views that lend so great a 
charm to a pedestrian excursion on this coast in fine clear weather—the 
hills of Cumberland, the Isle of Man, and, with a good glass, the Hill 
of Howth, on the east coast of Ireland. The “melancholy music of the 
sad sea waves” enhanced the dispiriting effect of the weather, as I 
toiled on over the roughest of roads, the shore having been seamed and 
riven by the angry waters. At length I reached Blackpool, where it 
would have been wise to have taken “mine ease at mine inn” for a 
time, and fortified myself against the remaining fatigues of the journey ; 
but I was anxious to get through my business, and very desirous also 
to part company from the cicerone who had been provided for me—the 
thirstiest soul I ever met with. Beer was in all his thoughts ; beer 
was written on his fiery countenance in unmistakable blotchiness. So, 
after visiting the ancient hall of the Tyldesleys, Vauxhall—corrupted 
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to Fox Hall—now a farmhouse, and traditionally a place of retreat and 
security for the friends of the old Pretender, I turned my face towards 
Lytham. Three ways of reaching that place had been named to me— 
it was before the coast railway from Blackpool to Lytham was con- 
structed : first, the highway, which was strongly recommended, as the 
day was already declining ; second, the beach, a curved coast-line, of the 
quality of which road my feet painfully reminded me ; and third, a short 
cut across the Sandhills, the chord of the are formed by the coast- 
line. As it was necessary that I should see the keeper of the Lytham 
lighthouse, which stood* near the mouth of the Ribble, two miles 
nearer to me than Lytham itself, the possibility of catching him and 
getting to Lytham before the last train left for Preston determined me 
to take the Sandhill route, and, as the sequel will show, the short cut 
proved the longest way round. 

The Sandhills! I shudder whenever that labyrinthine difficulty 
occurs to my mind. Daylight was all but gone when I entered that 
hilly wilderness of fine, almost impalpable sand, studded here and 
there with clumps of short wiry grass, the mounds honeycombed by 
rabbits, and in the hollows innumerable pools of water. After travel- 
ling a short distance, the sea, which would have been my guide, 
became invisible ; but I struggled onward over the yielding sand, my 
own footsteps being unheard even in that lugubrious silence, which was 
broken only by the hum of the not distant ocean. Slowly plodding, 
plodding, I believed the lighthouse not now far off; but a night’s 
lodging in Lytham seemed not improbable. Whilst pondering on 
this eventuality, to my amazement I stumbled in the gloom over a 
dead rabbit—the identical defunct rodent that had been carelessly 
turned over with my foot fully an hour before! I had been walking in 
a circle. Greatly diseoncerted by this discovery, I listened for the 
sough of the sea, and struck off at once in a direct line for the coast, 
on which my road would at least be sure ; but I was ignorant of the 
distance that then intervened between me and the lighthouse. Again 
on the shore, and “*bating not one jot of heart or hope,” I determined 
yet to accomplish my first intention, and at length reached the beacon, 
which a bend of the coast had hidden from view until it was close at 
hand. Repeated knockings, however, failed to bring the keeper. Almost 
sinking from hunger and fatigue, I gave up the design of seeing him, 
started at once for Lytham, and had proceeded about a quarter of a 
mile on a bed of shingle, when, to my dismay, I walked into water. 
Backing out instantly, and feeling cautiously along the edge of this new 
difficulty, it soon became evident that my situation was one of peril. 
The bed of shingle was described to me afterwards as an “inside stan- 
ner,” the local name for a new beach of loose pebbles thrown up by the 
waves during a storm. Between this “stanner” and the mainland was 


* The lighthouse here spoken of has been since destroyed by a storm, and 
another erected 300 or 400 yards further inland, 
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a long reach of water extending the whole distance back to the light- 
house ; so, with water on each hand and in front, there was no alterna- 
tive but to retrace my course. Sinking at every step in the shingle, 
more treacherous to the foot than the sand of the hills, and thoroughly 
exhausted, I could but stumble forward a few paces at a time, then lie 
down to rest a moment, and stumble on again, striving the while to 
overcome a drowsiness that was stealing over me. Dark clouds rode 
sluggishly across the sky, threatening heavy rain, but revealing here and 
there a star in the intervals of their broken masses ; and as I lay there 
faint and weary, my situation, by some freak of fancy, suggested 
Byron’s rhapsodical apostrophe to the ocean. But I felt none of his 
“rapture on the lonely shore,” nor could I appreciate the music 
of the deep sea’s roar; and, reversing the sentiment of one of his 
lines, “I loved not nature less, but man the more.” Suddenly the 
thought flashed upon me that the tide was flowing; a moment’s con- 
sideration convinced me that it must be so, and I leaped up electrified. 
While I had been floundering about on that spurious beach, the tide 
might have cut off all chance of escape; and in that desert, in dark- 
ness “black as Erebus,” to shout for aid could have availed me nothing. 
The agonising thought that, should I perish, friendlessness and desti- 
tution awaited my young wife and her infant first-born nerved me with 
a strength such as I believe despair alone can impart. Plunging on 
again, with the lamp of the lighthouse in view—yet, O, how distant! 
—I was goaded almost to frenzy by a phantom tide surging up to my 
feet, and by the certain knowledge that I was being gradually hemmed 
in by the waters. I was at bay with an element I had never yet en- 
countered—unable to swim—unable to do anything in the struggle for 
dear life but to hurry on painfully over that horrible shingle. At 
length, after incredible exertions, the perspiration streaming from me at 
every pore, I once more reached the lighthouse. In the very nick of 
time! The rays from the lamp of the beacon were reflected in the ad- 
vancing waters that were even then stealthily washing over the narrow 
neck of the “stanner”—the narrow pass that intervened between death 
and safety. But the exertion had been too much ; I fell forward on the 
steps of the lighthouse and fainted. 

How long I remained in that condition I know not; but some time 
after consciousness returned, the welcome sound of human voices was 
mingled with the roar of the tide, and presently two figures loomed 
through the darkness, and approached the lighthouse. Apparently they 
were fishermen, rough, kindly fellows, who informed me that the glim- 
mering light I had mistaken for a star shone from an upper window of 
the lighthouse-keeper’s abode, which stood off a short distance in the 
Sandhills. Heedless of the inequalities of the ground, my steps were 
directed: straight to the light, and soon I paid the penalty of my reck- 
lessness, falling headlong down a bank of sand. A few feet beyond 

where I lay was a veritable precipice, and at the bottom of that, and in 
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front of the house, a deep, dark pool, on whose surface the light from 
the window cast its long reflection. Heedful enough now, and with 
faculties sharpened in presence of this fresh danger, I peered warily 
into the gloom, but could descry no way from that perilous spot; and 
the slightest movement, it seemed to me, would be to slip, to slide into 
that yawning gulf, from which no effort of mine could save me. So, 
sitting where I had fallen, I hailed the inmates of the house, and soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing the door opened by the housewife, who, 
after my exclamation “I’m lost!” conjured me, in tones that betokened 
a knowledge of my peril and an active interest in my behalf, to remain 
where I was. In a few minutes a stalwart young fellow, guided by my 
voice, came up and led me to that pattern of neatness, “Old Peter’s” 
comfortable home, and presently the good woman placed before me 
bread and beef,.and a steaming basin of tea. I was voraciously engaged 
upon these homely viands when Peter himself came in from Lytham, 
and joined his wife and son in hospitably entreating me to remain with 
them for the night, an invitation that I was not in a condition to refuse. 
A sound sleep, prolonged far into the next day, thoroughly refreshed 
me; and having obtained the particular information I sought, and 
humoured my host by visiting the lighthouse and listening to his 
descriptions of its construction and contents,—among which were some 
nets and other contrivances for catching sea-gulls as they wheeled past 
the gallery surrounding the lantern,—with tales of wrecks and “ stan- 
ners” and lifeboat achievements, I then took a cordial leave of him, 
and reached the Lytham station as the last train for the day moved 
away from the platform. 

Surely I had undertaken this journey under the evil influence of 
some unlucky star. Old Peter’s garrulity had occasioned this last mis- 
fortune; but I could not be angry with the kind-hearted old man, for 
had I not been twice providentially saved within the last twenty-four 
hours? The road to Preston was well known to me, and was at least 
safe ; so I set off cheerfully, and in a spirit of thankfulness, and reached 
home just in time to prevent messengers being sent in quest of me, as 
my prolonged and unaccountable absence had caused serious disquietude 
among my friends. 

J. A. D. 
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OFF AND AWAY 


A September Regret 


So the bright summer season is over! 
I wished it would come o’er again, 
As that night when you started for Dover, 
I bade you good-bye at the train. 
I am doomed by the lateness of session 
In London all autumn to stay, 
Through its heat, and ennui, and oppression, 
Whilst you, Love, are off and away. 


Now the fétes are gone by, and the dances, 
The talk at the five-o’clock tea, 
With the smiles, the light laughter, and glances, 
So pleasant to you, Love, and me. 
No more “ kettledrums” at the Knoxes’, 
Or croquet and gay fancy-fairs ; 
Whispered words at the back of the boxes, 
Or snug little chats on the stairs. 


You are off amidst vineyards and mountains, 
Where myrtle is mingled with maize ; 
Where the olive o’ershadows bright fountains 
You’ll dream through the fine autumn days ; 
Where the roseate sunsets are flushing 
Their gleam o’er the amethyst lake, 
Whilst the blue ripples seem to be hushing 
The low, misty shore where they break. 


You remember the day at Chiavenna 
We mounted the rugged inclines ? 
And the sail that we took to Varenna? 
The luncheon we had ’neath the vines ? 
Vino @ Asti spumante, agoni— 
With bright eyes to flash o’er the cheer, 
At the sweet Albergo Marcionni, 
The sunniest day of last year. 











OFF AND AWAY 


Then that night at Baveno, whilst smoking, 
When Someone had lit my cigar, 

To be found there, ’twas rather provoking, 
By little Miss Floy and mamma : 

How she bore you away in a hurry, 
Despite all excuse I could make! 

And said, quoting from odious Murray, 
“ Night air was so bad by the lake.” 


When the fragrance of flowers is lightly 
Awaft on the soft evening breeze, 

Whilst the pale moon is glinting so brightly 
With silver the tremulous trees,— 

Will you muse, in that clear autumn weather, 
With feelings of pleasure and pain ? 

Will you stroll where we wandered together, 
To wish but last year back again ? 


Perhaps memory’s clearest reflection 
May mirror your future; but yet 
You will dwell on with tender affection 
That night which you'll never forget ; 
When I would have said something, but wavered— 
How quickly such chances slip by !— 
Lizzie darling, had I been so favoured, 
Pray, what would have been your reply ? 


J. ASHBY STERRY. 
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Book the First. 
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Prospect-Hovus« AcADEMY—a seminary for young gentlemen of gen- 
teel birth—lay about four miles from the market-town of Calthorpe, 
and was known by a dignified entrance-gateway, always securely 
closed, and a general park-like air. It combined all manner of health- 
ful advantages, and had formerly been the private residence of William 
Freeman, Esq., before that gentleman had broken down end been 
compelled to retire to Boulogne. In this former residence, the Rev. 
Doctor Wheeler entertained some seventy young boarders, of unex- 
ceptionable connections, at the sum of ninety guineas a year each, with 
extras—which impaired the value of the limit, the Doctor himself 
looking after the morals and the higher mathematics, and, it must be 
added, the birch department, only in the case of serious offenders and 
the more abandoned criminals; while the presence of Mrs. Wheeler (it 
was almost plaintively put forward in the prospectus) was a guarantee 
for “the comforts of a home,” for cookery, and the linen, &c., being 
kept in good preservation. It must be said, however, that the young 
gentlemen were not at all inclined to accept this pleasant deception, 
and used to speak of this kindly guardian of their interests most dis- 
respectfully as “ Old Mother Wheeler.” 

Doctor Wheeler was accustomed to have periodical exhibitions of 
his youths, to which neighbours and the few parents and guardians 
who lived within easy range were invariably invited. At Christmas 
there was a play; at Easter, Midsummer, and such seasons there wére 
examinations, recitations, and premiums. The preparations for such 
displays took up a vast deal of time and labour. Even the boys said 
they were all “show-off” things, and merely “ Wheeler’s advertise- 
ments ;” but still, when the parents and guardians came and saw 
their charges performing such public marvels, they naturally, though 
illogically, assumed that such brilliant exercises were the spontaneous 
and habitual efforts of the daily life of the establishment, and went 
home singing the Doctor’s praises. 

Plenty of fine meadows and some good old trees lay about the exiled 
Freeman’s mansion, which was swept by healthful breezes, and had a 
view of a great spread of country. The mansion itself was good red 
brick, with a row of yellow stone vases on the top; and the head of the 
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house, by knocking away partitions, &c., had made everything airy and 
wholesome. Fresh air and exercise were not charged for in the extras, 
and the Doctor well knew that a reputation for a healthy school was 
most profitable, and could be had very cheaply indeed. 

One day the boys were out at their cricket on a well-shaven lawn 
close to the house ; the air was filled with the pleasant and jocund cries 
of youth—the eager buzz and chatter as spontaneous as that of busy 
bees. There was the zest, the sense of enjoyment, the delight in the 
blessings of the moment, the fresh air, the sense of mere living, which 
perhaps will pass away later. As there came the smart quick “whack,” 
and the ball was seen to fly, there rose the frantic and uproarious in- 
vitation to “Run, run!” or “Stay, stay!” and the two white figures 
kept crossing each other frantically, while a third seemed to bound and 
scud desperately after something, like a hare through the grass. The 
Doctor, in his academic gown (which he never laid aside, except when 
going out to ride, and which the boys said “he slept in”), stood afar 
off at the edge of the garden, with his hands behind him, looking on 
with approbation. His lips seemed to move, and say, “ Now, there is 
no charge for all this—no extra. See what healthful advantages this 
ease-tablishment combines!” Mrs. Wheeler, with the whole linen of 
the whole house lying in perfect bales on her mind, is sometimes seen 
at the dormitory, when a roar of delight, aroused by some good stroke, 
draws her with uneasiness to the window; for she is thinking how 
all this exertion would tell on her department. Mr. Whitty, the usher, 
waits about the ground, by courtesy acting as umpire, but officially 
present as a sort of policeman. Mr. Whitty had not time to read 
“ Elia,” or he might have cried out, with the unique essayist, ‘‘ What 
a pity to think that these fine generous lads will in a few years be 
stupid members of Parliament!” But there was a special reason for 
the air of joyous elation that was abroad. A day or so more had 
to run out, and then came “going home.” That most delightful of 
festivals, breaking-up day—enjoyed more than ever shall be place or 
title won, money earned, estate bequeathed, or election into Parliament 
—welcomed with a rapture never to be known later—was drawing 
nigh. Everybody was in delight and good-humour—all but maudlin 
affection—with his neighbour. The Doctor was kindly and almost 
womanly tender in his manner and address, speaking to his charges 
with plaintive affection, with a “ Richard, now!” or an “ Ah, Alfred !” 
—a rare honour, they being usually challenged by their surname 
in a blunt surly tone. The Doctor came and mingled with his pupils, 
and almost seemed to be trying to impart an air of sentiment to 
their separation. “Well, you are going home, Richard, to en-jeeoy 
yourself. Well, we have tried to do all we could with you,—make you 
good and virtuous and learned. You are not sorry to go, I suppose, 
Richard—eh, now ?” 

Richard, standing with a cricket-bat in his hand, answered offhand, 
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“Lord bless you, Doctor Wheeler, I am ready to jump out of my skin! 
Only think—on Friday morning I shall be going round to the stable in 
the fresh morning to mount Sir Roger! And then away—‘ Yoicks!’ 
—to the meet. How I long to be patting his fine coat! Ah, very 
different that, Doctor, from turning in for morning prayers !” 

The Doctor looked a little scared at this irreverent comparison ; 
but it was the time of saturnalia. 

“TI hope you will say your prayers faithfully, Richard,” said the 
Doctor, “and let nothing on earth interfere with that most solemn and 
important duty. Think what would be your situation if you were 
brought home on a shutter or a gate! How very small Sir Roger, and 
the meet, and all that-er sort of thing will appear at such a moment !” 

It was Richard’s turn to bowl or play; so he did not answer—but 
he often boisterously took off the Doctor’s plaintive appeal—* Think 
how I’d feel on a door! I suppose I wouldn’t feel at all!” Indeed, it 
became a sort of standing joke among the hunting-men who were told 
the story, and who were vastly amused at Dick’s imitation of the 
Doctor. 

Everything was enjoyment, and a flutter of delighted expectation. 
All the labour, the study, the hodman’s work, was out of the way; the 
examinations, conducted by two Oxford gentlemen brought down 
specially, were over. The Doctor did anything that brought him into 
relation with the public in the most correct style. ‘“ We have no 
second-class way here,” he would say to the parents and guardians. The 
coming of these university gentlemen, who stayed nearly a week, was an 
awful solemnity. They went through their work with a cold austerity 
that chilled the victims. Even their encouragement was as the re- 
assuring manner of dentists. But on the exhibition-day one of them 
usually made a speech before the ladies and gentlemen assembled, con- 
ceived in a tone of surprising warmth and commendation, and seasoned 
with many compliments to the Doctor and the “ efficiency of his esta- 
blishment.” Rarely in the course of a long university experience had 
he heard better answering ; and his friend and brother examiner, Mr. 
Ferrier, who, as most of us know, was a little hard to satisfy in the 
direction of Greek,—what scholar had not by heart Ferrier on the 
Greek Theatre ?—bade him say that the Greek answering and con- 
struing had really quite surprised him. And the speaker looked over 
with an amused air—and all the company also—at Mr. Ferrier, who 
was sitting, glasses on, and chin in the air, gazing sternly before him, 
as who should say, “It’s true. I admit it reluctantly. It has been 
wrung from me.” 

Charming season—all joy, all recreation. To-morrow was what 
was known as “ packing-up day,” when the seventy devoted the whole 
morning to getting their property together, and putting it away in the 
great trunks which are in fayour with school-boys. A portmanteau 
will not hold jams, cakes, or bottles so conveniently. This was in 
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itself a delightful pastime, and took some time. Mrs. Wheeler assisted, 
and indeed it was the great day of the year for that lady. A festival 
not, however, untinged with sadness; for the linen, &c., was then 
fairly taken off her mind, and she liked the responsibility. During 
vacation she wandered about purposeless, vacant—seeking something 
restlessly, she knew not what. It was her province, too, to restore 
goods of a contraband sort, seized at the frontier, and detained for 
the security of the house. For the young gentlemen had an almost 
stupid tendency to encumber themselves with articles—like fowling- 
pieces, hunting-whips, gunpowder, large meerschaum-pipes, and such 
matters—which they knew could not be introduced surreptitiously, and 
would be stopped by the authorities. It was perhaps with a view to 
the remote luxury of holding them in their possession and displaying 
them publicly even for that single day. Mrs. Wheeler was going about 
restoring this seized property—every article being ticketed and care- 
fully labelled. She had a staff of the maids under her, and with their 
aid was minutely accurate about the socks, shirts, &c. She often told 
what she went through on that day. 

The game was going on in this pleasant meadow of Prospect House 
—which the Doctor with prudent forethought “grazed” during vacation 
—a sort of parting “match” between eastern and western counties, and 
played once a year with all solemnity and immense spirit and vigour 
on both sides. One of the Oxford examiners generally took a bat. 
Mr. Ferrier always walked by himself, and sat by a river making 
pencil-notes to his new edition of the Greek Theatre. A gentleman 
from Bath, who came what was considered an enormous journey to 
take home his son, also played, declaring “ he was a western-counties 
man.” The “parson’s son” from the village took another bat; and 
the villagers were allowed to come up and stand gaping near the tent. 

“We must be keyind,” said the Doctor, “to our neighbours and 
» dependents. It is only a little thing, and costs nothing, eh, Richard ?” 

Richard, with his eye on the bowling, answered, with his customary 
sudden and loud laugh, 

“To be sure, sir; nothing like it where it comes so cheap.” 

The Doctor smiled a little awkwardly. He stood rather in awe of 
this off-hand manner of his pupil. 

“ A very high-spirited, bold, forward lad,” he said to the gentleman 
from Bath, whose performances could be called “playing” by mere 
courtesy, being knocked out generally at the first bowl, unless indeed 
his wicket had been saved by the ball striking his person. 

“Do you know I am rather anxious about his future career? I am 


indeed. He is impetuous. He is a son of Colonel Lugard, whom, by 


the way, you will see on our ex-hi-beetion day. A most por-lished, 


accomplished, elegant man, as you’d meet. I hope he will turn out’ 


well, I do.—Well done, Master Robert; very well indeed!—A very 
promising lad that—careful, stay-dy,”—the Doctor chanted in this way 
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—as though he were pilot of a ship,—* staydy, sir, and will do. We 
have the highest opinion of him. Lugard is, perhaps, our most bril- 
liant lad—carries all before him. Our friend Robert is all study and 
good sense; but not much parts, you know. For years Richard Lugard 
has got everything we have to give, and with literally no trouble to 
himself.” 

It was now the beginning of the evening; the sun was seen very 
low, through those dark trees where the rooks were cawing so noisily, 
and under which the late owner, W. Freeman, Esq., had often looked 
over-fondly at his residence. It would soon be time to go in, for the 
dew would be falling, and it would not do to be sending our boys back 
to the parents and guardians with anything on the lungs. Prospect 
House was jealously careful about health ; had the village apothecary 
conveniently at hand for his daily visit, and, besides, Doctor M’Bean, 
in good practice at the great town ten miles off, came out regularly 
once a month. 

One of the lads had been “in” a long time, playing with a steady 
caution and wariness, never attempting a run unless there was an ample 
margin for security. His partner, enthusiastically rushing to make 
fresh runs, was often abruptly brought up in his course, as by a jerk, 
by seeing his companion standing coolly at his wicket, and had to get 
back in disorder. 

“Confound you, Bligh!” this aggrieved player would call out, 
having barely saved himself. “What are you afraid of? We might 
have made another there. He’s no dash or pluck, and only thinking 
of saving himself.” But he was fortified in the approbation of his own 
side, and laughed very good humouredly at any pettishness. 

One voice on the other side was very conspicuous in its impatience, 
and came from a tall light-haired, high-cheeked, impetuous youth, of 
about sixteen, who was now behind Bligh, stopping the balls. He 
was loud in his directions. “Put him out! Now then, butter- 
fingers! I knew you’d miss that. *Pon my word, Syntax, you are. 
playing a sneaking game! Well done, my cautious Doctor!” By which 
it would seem that “Doctor Syntax” was the familiar sobriquet by which 
Westly was known to his friends. There was an almost gratuitous vin- 
dictiveness in the way he used to hurl the ball straight at the wicket, 
even when he was a little late, and not likely to do the player any, 
mischief, as the ball would come low and stinging, and graze 
player’s leg. 

The Doctor would remonstrate calmly. 

“‘ Why do you do that, Lugard? It don’t help the game a bit.” 

“Never you mind,” Lugard answers. “You look after your stumps, * 
or I’ll have you out next time, for all your caution. Here, I’ll bowl 


‘now. We must put a stop to this.” 


“Going to bowl?” said the Doctor, fixing his blue eyes on him 
earnestly. “O, I am so glad, Dick ; I like your balls.” 
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“Do you, Doctor, really now ?” said the other. “I suppose you 
think you can do what you like with them. Look out, I tell you.” 
And Dick Lugard began to bowl a series of “low-level,” plunging 
“ balls,” which came tearing and “ ricocheting” along, and were quietly 
“blocked” away by Bligh, without any exertion. In this effort it was 
possible to see the figures of both boys to advantage, that of Lugard 
being long, wiry, and almost Indian in its suppleness, and not in the 
least robust or full. His face was long also, very sunburnt (at other 
seasons pale), and his light hair thick and heavy, which he had a habit 
of impatiently tossing back from his forehead. He carried his head 
very high as he came up to any group, walking always fast and as if 
for a purpose, with his arms swinging. He seemed to look downwards 
over them, with half-closed eyes, and an air of half-amused contempt, 
as who should inquire, “ What folly is up now?” He was ready of 
tongue ; said whatever came uppermost ; did not measure his words 
when “ put out.” He had all the common attributes of a “ fine fellow,” 
and yet was not popular as the common fine fellows are. There was 
something always hurtful or unpleasant in his jesting way of accosting 
his companions ; and when he joined a little coterie, some shy lad 
would find Lugard’s eyes wandering up and down superciliously over 
his figure, with a smile of amused inquiry, preparatory to a question : 
“Well, my lady, where’s your veil on this warm day ; our complexion 
will be all spoiled, won’t it?” Then he would give a loud hearty laugh. 
He would break into a discussion, after coming up suddenly, with a 
rough “ Why, you big grown-up fool, what nonsense you are talking! 
what a figure you'll cut in the world!” And-they commonly had to put 
up with this language; for Lugard, with all these powers of sarcasm, 
had strong arms and an intrepid spirit, and on small provocation 
would fly back, and, with flashing eyes and squared arms, offer at once 
to settle the matter then and there. Once, indeed, when the Doctor 
himself was but a few yards away, Lugard on some provocation had 
fiercely broken out into open battle, and in defiance of that awful 
authority, who with horror in face vainly strove to part the combatants. 

“Mr. Whitty !—Lugard ! stop, sir!” the aghast Doctor was crying. 
**Do you know what you are doing? stop, sir; stop, sir !” to which cries 
the excited Lugard paid not the least attention, but, tossing the hair 
out of his eyes, pushed away the Doctor, utterly unconscious of his 
presence, and rushed at his opponent again. Many councils were held 
to consider ‘‘ what was to be done with Lugard ;” but his very audacity 
and indifference saved him. A stray blow from his enemy during that 
encounter had left a mark on his cheek, which the sudden interruption 
by the coming up of Mr. Whitty and others had prevented his reveng- 
ing. And he never rested until he had arranged a private meeting 
under the trees behind the garden-wall, where, uninterrupted and at 
his leisure, his impetuous onslaught carried the day and wiped out his 
temporary disgrace. 
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Lugard was now bowling away desperately, but without change 
of fortune. Between his balls he was calling to Westly in his usual 
taunting strain: “ You’re a safe fellow! Yow'’l/ never wet your feet. 
You'll get on, my boy—looking after every farthing, and picking up 
every pin. I’d be ashamed to make such a game as that!” To which 
the other only answered by a good-humoured nod and smile, and a 
“Fire away! Do your worst, Lugard ; I’m ready for you.” Until 
at last came the sound of the gong, hanging from the branch of a 
tree, and sounded in person by Mr. Whitty ; the play had to stop, and 
Bligh was not “ out.” 

Lugard had flung down the ball in a rage, and walked in with the 
rest, loudly declaiming all the while. 

“ He calls that playing,” he said, pointing to the other. “ We ought 
all to live to Methuselah’s age to play like that. Have you no dash or 
pluck, man, that you are afraid to give a fellow a chance? What was 
that old Wheeler said about a boy being the father of the man? Nice 
cautious, canny son yow’l/ have, my lad!” And as usual Dick Lugard 
finished with a loud vigorous scoffing laugh, in which he invited every- 
one round to join. 

Bligh laughed also, much more genuinely. 

“‘ That’s very good, though it’s against me,” he said. ‘If you were 
to say that when we get into the House of Commons—” 

“Lord, Lord ! you listen to the Doctor,” said Lugard, stopping and 
leaning on his bat. ‘ When he gets into the House! With that sort 
of batting you'll get there, never fear—ha, ha !” 

Presently came supper in the large refectory, where all the seventy 
ate together, and performed such daily prodigies as boys only can do— 
in that direction transcending even ploughmen. There was a noisy 
banquet. Lugard loudly criticised the game in his accustomed tone. 

“ Ah, but Bligh is coming on,” said one of them. “ You couldn’t 
polish him off so readily.” 

“Couldn’t I, wiseacre!” answered the other impetuously. “A 
precious deal you know. I knocked you out in good style. As for 
him, if a man chooses to take the trouble of a safe sneaking game, why, 
well and good. I wouldn’t do it for a salary, I know. I’m for getting 
everything with a dash, or letting italone. It don’t pay, either. That 
medal which I suppose they’ll be giving me on the exhibition-day, 
I wouldn’t cross the room for it, if I had to slave and creep and drudge 
for it. I declare no, seriously now, though it looks like affectation. 
It won’t pay me ; it takes too much time.” 

“ But, my dear boy,” said Bligh, “ that’s very well for you; but 
what’s to become of the poor dull fellows who have nothing to go on 
but their drudgery, and haven’t your talents ?” 

“My talents!” said the other, in high good-humour. “Come! no 
sawdering me, Doctor. I declare I am in such spirits to-night, I have 
quite an affection for old Wheeler.” 
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“ Ah, you can be in spirits, Lugard,” said another ; “ everything 
comes easy to you. You'll be walking up as usual to-morrow, and 
have a swell putting the great silver medal round your neck, while 
poor Bligh there, who has worked till he is blue in the face, will 
come up for a two-and-sixpenny prize for French and Catechism, or 
something in that way.” 

“Or good conduct,” said Lugard with a boisterous laugh; “he 
beats me there. Not but that, if I set myself to shine in that line, 
I might do as well as another fellow. I suppose I should.—But keep 
up, Bob ; you'll get plenty, never fear, and deserve it. For I must 
say you do work hard, and I hope you'll succeed very well.” 

And after this handsome speech everyone looked with admiration 
at Lugard, and said afterwards how nobly he could behave. Robert 
Bligh was touched, and said: 

“Thank you, Lugard. You have always been generous. It is 
brains after all that is worth anything ; any common fellow can work. 
But when a man hasn’t the other, he has only his labour to fall back 
on.” 

“ Modest fellow!” said Lugard, laughing. “Listen to him! Well, 
Doctor, I do hope you will get plenty to-morrow ; and I am sure you 
will, J don’t care twopence about myself ; it’s only for the sake of my 
governor, who is always at me, and wants me to cut a figure in every- 
thing, if it’s only in crossing the street.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE TWO BOYS. 


Tat last evening the boys were strolling about the playground, 
very happy, in parties of two and three. The sun had gone down, and 
there was a pleasant air of repose over the late W. Freeman Esquire’s 
grounds, which that ejected proprietor had often enjoyed as its chief 
attraction. There was a sense, too, of quiet happiness in the minds of 
those who wandered about—a security in the sense of the grand coming 
enfranchisement of the morrow, the happiest day of the year. In that 
light the Doctor seemed almost angelic—the best of men—and there 
was compunction for various organised annoyances towards him. 

Here he was now at the door, with letters in his hand ; and pre- 
sently Mr. Whitty called for Lugard and Bligh. 

‘‘T find,” said the Doctor, in a gush of complacent agitation, “ that 
to-morrow’s solemnity will quite go beyond what we expected. We 
shall have the whole of Lambton here to-morrow : Mr. Bowman and 
Lady Mary—they are thinking of placing one of their sons here— 
Doctor Windle the rector, your father Mr. Lugard, and Mr. Gay of 
Gay Court.” 

Both boys started. ‘ Mr. Gay, sir! Has he come back ?” 

“Yes; just returned from his tour.—Now, Mr. Whitty, what I was 
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thinking—we must expand our original programme a little to do 
honour to all this people. I was thinking of—er—a little debate, eh, 
between these two: something dramatic and lively ?—What do you 
Say, young gentlemen ?” 

“Tm game!” said Lugard. ‘Whatever you like. And are you 
sure, sir, the squire’s coming? My father said nothing of it. 

“The squire,” said the Doctor dreamily ; “ the squire—who ?” 

“ Mr. Gay, of course, sir.” 

“O dear, yes; here’s his letter. You can take any subject, you 
know: ‘Was Napoleon or Cesar the greatest warrior ?’—Pitt or Fox ? 
Something that way, eh, Mr. Whitty ?” 

“Nothing better than the first, sir,” said that gentleman obse- 
quiously. 

“Dear me!” said the Doctor dreamily, “I had no idea what 
curiosity seems to be excited about the ease-tablishment. I really 
think we must begin the alterations this year. And see here: send 
me little Brown, Mr. Whitty. I must put a complimentary line or so 
into his Prologue.” 

The two boys walked away together. “By Jove, this is news!” 
said Lugard reflectively ; “ and so sudden too.” 

“O, we'll pick up the facts easily enough to-night. I know Cesar 
pretty well.” 

“ It’s not ¢hat,” said Lugard impatiently. “I mean the squire; I 
am so glad he’s come back. He’s a good fellow !” 

“T wonder,” said Bligh, looking over with great earnestness at 
two far-off boys who were walking together, “will she—Miss Diana— 
come with him ?” 

The other turned and looked at him hastily. “Do you think she 
will? O,I wish she did! And why not, if they’re all—Lady Mary 
and the rest—coming ?” 

“She is sure to come, I ¢hink,” said his friend speculatively. “The 
squire wouldn’t leave her. He wouldn’t have any party without her.” 

“ My dear Doctor,” said Lugard enthusiastically, “you are right. 
I declare you have a world of good sense, which will stand to you. 
You'll get on, after all, never fear; I tell you so. Of course she'll 
come ; I didn’t think of that. By Jove, what a day it will be! And, 
I say, think of my marching up there, before all the swells, to get the 
medals and prizes; and the fellows clapping and cheering, and her 
bright little face looking on! And I tell you what, Doctor; Ill 
make my governor give Wheeler a hint to get her to put the ribbon 
round my neck. That will be a moment! I declare I am glad I studied 
now.” 

Something grave and even rueful in the face of his companion 
struck Lugard, and he stopped. He did not relish this prospect of 
his glories not being joined in with all his own personal enthusiasm. 
“O, I see,” he said, “what’s in your cautious mind—counting my 
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chickens, and all that. I don’t deny it. But still, I think, for a fellow 
that has got what he wanted every year he tried, and with very little 
trouble to himself, it’s not very great vanity, or arrogance, or whatever 
you may call it. Or,” he added, with sudden suspicion, “ perhaps you 
think I am disposing of your chance? Have you put on extra labour, 
eh? or are you going to steal a march on me?” 

“ Nothing of the kind, Dick,” said the other calmly. “I worked 
hard certainly, but am content to have my usual luck. It will add to 
your glory too.” 

“T wonder how she is looking,” said Lugard softly. “What a 
little charmer she was that Christmas! Do you remember her that 
night at Gay Court, ordering us about as if she was an Eastern queen 
—sending us out of the room, and calling us back?—that is you, I 
believe,” added Lugard, with one of his loud laughs; ‘she seemed she 
couldn’t worry you enough.” 

Again that curiously wistful look came into the other boy’s face. 

“She is a beauty,” went on Lugard. “ Who was it said of a girl 
she was a trinket—a charm to put at the end of your watch-chain? 
Not a bad description at all.” 

‘‘ Rather free and easy, and not very respectful, I think,” said the 
other, a little warmly. 

“T’d like to see the fellow say it of her,” said Lugard, with some 
inconsistency ; “I’d kick him while I could stand over him. An ass’s 
head would be the thing for Ais watch-guard.” 

Now came up Johnson, a companion and humble admirer of the 
Lugard despotism. ‘“ What’s all this,” he asked, “about all the swells 
coming? Is it true about old Gay ?” 

“Old Gay!” said Lugard, his lip curling. ‘ Do you hear him now? 
Did you ever speak to the man, or stop at his house? No, of course 
you didn’t ; nor is he likely to ask you. Well, what d’ye want to know 
about him ?” 

“Nothing,” said the other, a little abashed; “ only I thought—” 

“Only he thought! Only, indeed! Why, if fellows did think, we 
shouldn’t have such foolish speeches so often! ‘Well, he is coming ; 
and so are lots more.” 

“O! and I say, Lugard, do you think will his daughter come ?— 
that nice girl you used to tell us of ?” 

The other frowned. He did not relish “ this making free with the 
name of a lady in public.” But then he, in unguarded confidence, had 
ou some dull evenings thrown out hints about this peerless young lady, 
and, on being rallied in a flattering way on standing high in her fa- 
vour, had not at all repelled the compliment. The wisest and most 
philosophic, the oldest and most experienced, are seldom proof against 
this shape of adulation, if the censer be but adroitly swung. While 
other incensings will have but poor success, and are received with a 
smile which shows that the “swinger’s” object is seen through, this 
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floats up gratefully into the innermost recesses of the nostrils. Who, 
then, shall blame a schoolboy ? 

“T am sure she'll come,” said the other. “I am dying to see her. 
—Don’t you envy this lucky fellow, Bligh? We shall see him walking 
up under her eyes to get his medals!” 

Boys have no delicacy or feeling for each other’s sensitiveness; so 
he did not consider the toiling Bligh in this speech. 

“0, I suppose she'll come,” said Lugard, with a careless air, 
“though I don’t think it’s likely. My father knows hers, and hers 
knows mine ; and I’ve gone over there and shot, you know. And 
bless you, why, there’s his keeper Mundy would just do anything for 
me,—sell me his best dog, or horse, or gun, or anything I liked. I 
know every rood of the place. And so, you see, it comes all natural.” 

Though the logic was a little imperfect here, and even the proof 
given of the keeper’s regard not a very extraordinary one, still the ex- 
planation seemed to settle everything. And Johnson, deeply impressed, 
caid with feeling (and illogically again), “Jove! she must be a charm- 
ing creature.” 

“©, you don’t know her,” said Lugard, growing confidential; “how 
could you? I hope to Heaven she comes. I should like the fellows to 
see her ; and I am sure she is so improved by being abroad ; because 
she as, you see, a sort of foreign look.” 

“Bligh here knows her too,” struck in Johnson inconsequentially. 

“© yes; I suppose he does, in a way.” 

“About the same time as Lugard,” said Bligh, in his quiet way. 
‘“‘ Perhaps not so intimately.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Lugard, with a laugh. “ Knowing a person 
the same time means nothing—proves nothing. Give me a fortnight, 
and J’ll know as much of a person as another—take Bligh here— 
would in six months.” 

As usual, everyone ‘was silenced, and Bligh seemed to accept this 
refutation and own his inferiority. 

“Who is she like ?” 

“ How could I tell you ?” went on Lugard. 

“Ts she as good-looking—as Betty who comes with the clothes? 
I mean,” added Johnson hastily, getting alarmed at the look in Lu- 
gard’s face,—‘“ I mean in her way.” 

“In her way! Why, Betty’s the scum of the earth, compared to 
her! Why, she’s the most delicate little princess you could conceive. 
Not so little neither—a bit of china, you know, like the cup my father 
bought at Paris, for which he gave ten guineas. While as for poor 
Betty, you might as well think of the crockery washhand-stand jug 
or basin upstairs.” 

Both listeners looked at each other in genuine admiration. This 
ready simile was often after retailed in the school as a proof of Lugard’s 
genius. Even the Doctor smiled on it, and said it was “happy.” 
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“T know her so well,” went on Lugard, encouraged and pleased 
with himself ; “you see we are quite friendly and intimate. She often 
used to consult me on this or that thing, and I’d of course give her 
what advice I could—such as it was,” added Mr. Lugard modestly. 
“ And my father knowing hers, and all that. And I can tell you 
she’ll have all Gay Court and his estates ; the squire will leave her 
every penny—no other child, you know; and my father, who’s a man 
of the world and picks up everything, says he knows he can’t be worth 
a penny less than seven thousand a year clear, which she will be able 
to do what she likes with.” 

And Mr. Lugard nodded his head significantly, and, really without 
intending it, conveyed to his hearers that all these desirable advantages 
had a deep reference to him. 

Johnson was greatly impressed, and went away silent. 

Presently the gong rang out. It was time to go to bed. They all 
went into the chapel, where the Doctor performed night prayers — 
shortened in compliment to the holiday approaching. It was to be 
the last time. Then they all went to rest,in the sweetest anticipa- 
tion, full of hope and good-will to all the world, finding it a little 
hard to force the eyelids to drop. There was a sort of flutter at their 
hearts. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE GREAT DAY. 


THE next morning was a bright and hopeful one. They all came 
down betimes, buoyant and yet not noisy. The sense of happiness 
overpowering almost exercised a silent influence. There was another 
more physical influence at work. For three weeks before a delightful 
operation had been gone through of having private interviews with the 
authorised tailor of the establishment, and choosing “new clothes” 
from his card of patterns. There was something all but fascinating in 
this office—a link, as it were, between school and the world outside. It 
was being like men. Yet, in most instances, the taste was a little wild 
and extravagant, the selection of colours gaudy, in defiance of the 
artist’s protest ; whose remonstrance, however, was cleverly silenced 
by Wells, known as “little Topsy,” who asked reasonably, ‘“‘ Why he 
had ’em among his patterns, if they weren’t to be chosen ?” A remark 
that left him, as it was said, “ without a leg to stand on.” 

Now these glorious garments had all come home, and the boys were 
walking about resplendent in their finery. Lugard, whose taste had 
been often appealed. to—but he would only assist a friend or two—was 
considered perfect, and his “get-up” was looked at with the sort of 
admiring despair which might have attended the clothing of the late 
Alfred d’Orsay. Even the tailor had been influenced by his man-of- 
the-world manner, and had altered again and again, quite awe-struck. 
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With the rest, he dealt as though he were measuring a company of 
soldiers for contract articles. 

There was great bustle, and a flutter that was delightful. The 
rustle of the Doctor’s gown was heard down the passages, like the flap- 
ping of a mainsail. They were busy putting the last touches to the 
exhibition-room, where the strangers were to be received. 

Mrs. Wheeler, from off whose mind the linen, socks, &c., might now 
fairly be said to be lifted, was still not at peace, having the jellies, 
creams, &c. substituted. 

The lunch was laid out in the “great refectory’ (W. Freeman 
Esq.’s fine drawing-room, joined to the study by knocking down the 
party-wall), and was a splendid spectacle. 

The time had arrived, and someone, looking out from a top win- 
dow, came rushing down with the news that a carriage was coming 
over the hill with a gig behind it. Everyone was ordered to his post 
—Mr. Whitty at the door to receive strangers and show the way ; the 
Doctor, in his gown, in he drawing-room ; Mrs. Wheeler, by her own 
particular desire, and without any objection on the Doctor’s part, was 
excused from meeting company. Besides, she had a sort of presentiment 
that unless she watched over the delicacies she had prepared, to the 
very last moment, there was no guarding against some sudden crash or 
cataclasm, which might whelm the whole in some indistinct shape of 
ruin. Perhaps too she suspected that the unlicensed soldiery of the 
place, now about to receive their discharge, might take advantage of 
her absence, and sack the place. 

The first carriage had come. Mr. Bowman and Lady Margaret, 
with their little son Alfred. These august persons were received with 
much agitation by Mr. Whitty, who felt himself much more at home 
in dealing with boys than with ladies and gentlemen. Mr. Bowman 
was a tall bluff-looking, good-humoured gentleman ; and his Lady 
a fair-haired, fashionable-looking woman, well-dressed, and very stout. 
She was elaborately courteous to the usher. The Doctor came forward 
to meet them with his hand out, and his head swinging and swaying 
as he walked, and a “‘ How do you do, sir?” and with deep obeisance, 
“ How do you do, Lady Margaret?” Then added: “And so this is 
Marster Alfred, who is to come to us by and by ; by and by to become 
a great scholar and at the same time a perfect gentleman.” And with 
this indirect advertisement of what was the special feature of his 
school, the Doctor laid his hand on “Marster” Alfred’s head in an 
episcopal manner, to the young gentleman’s great alarm. More strangers 
began to pour in, worthy local people—of poor degree, as compared 
with Mr. and Lady Margaret Bowman—and who were quietly “waved” 
over to Mr. Whitty, while the Doctor resumed his interrupted worship 
of his august guests. Lady Margaret had a hearty air of interest in all 
about her, that quite charmed strangers ; titular friends, or “ people 
that knew her long,” which was her idea of friends, remarked that this 
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was intermittent ; others called it bonhomie. Thus she would lay her 
hand on the Doctor’s wrist, with a “Now tell me this, Doctor’—and 
“ Be so good,” &c.—or, “ Now I have laid this out, Doctor Wheeler ; 
you must come over for a day to Bowman House—you must now. St. 
John, I want him to come to us,” &e. 

But another scout had come running down from an eerie in the roof 
—not unlike a railway guard’s look-out tower in a train—with news 
that an open carriage and four grays were coming over the hill, and 
that two gentlemen and a girl were sitting in it. 

“‘ That’s Squire Gay,” said Lugard, the colour coming into his cheeks ; 
“and my governor, and Miss Diana. By Jove! it’s coming close. I say, 
Bligh, how d’ye feel about the debate? Mind you give me good cues, 
and don’t interrupt me. For I intend to pour out eloquence, I can tell 
you.” 

“ But you'll give me a chance too; that’s only fair.” 

“OQ, you! Why, you're to stick to the dry facts of the argument ; 
that’s your line,—at least you always told me so.” 

The large room was indeed crowded and Wkind of Babel going on, 
when Mr. Whitty came nervously leading the way before the new party 
which had arrived in the open carriage. This was a tall fresh-looking 
gentleman of about fifty, very bald, and with great sandy whiskers, 
fresh and modern in his dress, and looking so clean and bright that he 
seemed as if he had just stepped from a bath. He was full of life and 
action, and had a way of throwing back his head to laugh at the end of 
a sentence. And one of those loud engaging laughs, finishing a re- 
mark to Mr. Whitty, made all the room look round at them, that is, 
at the young girl who leant upon his arm, and who was gazing round 
at everyone with a smile of surprise and half-delight. 

The description of Lugard was very faithful. She had that deli- 
cately-refined look which he had described as “ trinket-like.” She was 
not short, though she was “small” in size ; a very pale skin, a delicately- 
cut face, small nose, and a long expressive mouth, black hair and eyes. 
Two little curls (belonging to a fashion now extinct) were on her cheeks ; 
but in her eyes, dancing with that air of roguish surprise and inquiry 
noticed as she first entered, was all her charm. She had a tiny 
gauzy bonnet on, and a great many gold ornaments—earrings, lockets, 
&c.—about her; in which it was plain she took great delight. So 
entered Miss Diana Gay, upon her father’s arm. ‘Those near them, 
gazing stupidly, as is the manner of country people, saw him jerk down 
his head, almost into her face, and ask with affection, “ What do you 
think, Doatsey ?” 

Behind them came a gentlemanly-looking man, almost dandified in 
his dress, of over fifty, but appearing, by the help of great care and 
lenitives, no more than about forty. He had glossy hair, a little thin ; 
a small tufted imperial, and a genteel unhealthiness in the colour of 
his skin; his clothes were of a juvenile cut, and he had a soft sweet 
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smile, which he put on exactly at the moment he fixed his glass in 
his eye, the two motions always going together. This was Richard 
Lugard’s father. : 

He was whispering pleasantly to Miss Diana, who then gave 2 
merry laugh at what he said; for this young lady was so full of enjoy- 
ment in the pleasant gifts of this world, nay, in the very sense of mere 
living and seeing, and looking and listening, that this laugh of delight 
was quite a characteristic of hers: the crowd, the oddity of the scene, 
as it were, quite amused her. But in another moment there was a 
rustle, a flapping, as of cordage and canvas, and Lady Margaret 
Bowman had borne down on her, coming alongside like a great argosy, 
and had carried away that light craft with her into port beside her on 
a chair, where she had much to say to her. 

“When did you come back, my dear? You must tell me all about. 
it; and fix a day to come down to us at Bowman House. We must 
have you there, and no excuse—” 

And with great rustling of ribbons and silks and shawl, Lady 
Margaret turned her chair so as to face the young girl beside her, and 
have a good “ purchase” as it were for conversation, much as doctors sit 
before the patient when getting ready the stethoscope. 

More were coming in now, mainly good local people—Doctor 
Windle, the clergyman, and all the “swells” were come; the local’ 
apothecary, the county doctor, an honest gentleman-farmer or two, the 
dancing-master, &c., were all agreeably punctual. For to such the 
notion of the substantial lunch was very acceptable. And now Mr. 
Whitty appearing, and whispering nervously to the Doctor, that gentle- 
man roused, and rubbing his hands softly, turned to his neighbours 
and said, 

“T believe they are quite ree-ady in the exhibeetion-room. What 
do you say ?—shall we, Lady Margaret ?” 

With great rustling, Lady Margaret rose and took his arm; Doctor 
Windle smiling, as though he were doing something funny, offered his 
arm to Miss Diana Gay, who laughed herself at the notion that all the 
sport was now at last to begin. The Doctor thought it was at his wit. 
The rest fell into a sort of procession—the stout farming gentlemen,. 
great county doctor, and others following behind, “taking each other 
in ;” thinking a little ruefully of the long probation to intervene between 
that time and lunch. 

The “exhibeetion” room was an addition which the Doctor had 
built out at the back of W. Freeman Esq.’s mansion, and which neces- 
sarily spread over a pet parterre in which Mrs. Freeman had taken 
great pride. It was a long and spacious apartment, with a dais at one 
end, some scarlet hangings, and even a gilt chair or two—arrangements, 
as the Jrnston Mercury remarked a few days later, reflected great 
credit on the taste of Messrs. Higginbotham, “the eminent upholsterers 
of this city.” The seventy were all clustered at the other end on raised 
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seats, and stood up while the august procession entered. At the same 
moment the select “orchestra” of the house, led by Mr. Jennings, consist- 
ing ef piano (quatre mains), flute (Master Halliday), cornet, and violin 
(Gill), struck up the well-known and inspiring march from Norma. 
And at the same moment the best-dressed youth of the place, one who 
was noted for his address and off-hand man-of-the-world manner, came 
forward boldly, and went round distributing programmes. How the 
ladies admired the easy natural way he did this! 

“ Look at my lad coming,” said Mr. Lugard rather loud, for he had 
to speak against the march in Norma. ‘I declare he looks very well.” 

“Where, where?” said Diana eagerly and in great excitement, for 
she was delighted with the spectacle. ‘“O, there he is! Will he come 
this way ?” 

“T daresay he will notice his own father, Miss Diana,” said Mr. 
Lugard sweetly; “ perhaps cut me.” 

“T say, how your Dick is grown!” said Mr. Gay; “ why, he is a 
strapping grenadier! I say, Lugard,” he added, stooping over, “he is 
the top one here, evidently—rules ’em all; their best man, eh ?” 

“ Tsn’t he to get all the prizes?” said Diana, her eyes dancing. 

“That he is,” said Mr. Gay hastily; “ unreasonable, greedy lad; 
and leave nothing for the other poor fellows.—Here, Dick, how are 
you, my man ?” 

Dick, bright, handsome, resplendent in his new clothes, with a 
sudden colour in his cheeks, was certainly a fine fellow to look at. 
That colour deepened as he came up to Diana, and small white fingers, 
covered with rings, were put out hastily. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Richard ?” 

His larger hand was encumbered with the programmes, and in his 
eagerness to meet the small jewelled hand the heap of papers fell and 
fluttered over the floor. Diana laughed, and almost clapped her hands 
at this “bit of fun,” then grew grave and very serious on a sudden, as 
if it was unbecoming to laugh at a misfortune. Already many eyes 
from the raised seats were turned wistfully to this enchanting creature 
—really most like the angels in the pantomime—/heir most perfect idea 
of all that was celestial. Certain young hearts ached for some days 
afterwards; and two or three unhappy wights, who had “ guardians” 
too busy to receive them at home, had, in addition to their private 
troubles, to endure the pangs of “ hopeless love.” 

“ How many medals are you to sweep off, eh, Dick?” said Mr. Gay 
heartily; “leave something to the other poor devils. Sure of the 
general-merit, I’m told; large silver medal—no less—and ten pounds 
money. Very handsome of the Doctor.” 

“You will give me some of your winnings, Mr. Richard,” said the 
young girl eagerly, ‘‘ for a bazaar—a charity ?” 

“As much as you like—all of it,” said Dick promptly ; “it would 
be a great honour if you would take it.” 
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“No, no, no!” said she, delighted at this homage. “TI will say— 
let me see, now—ten shillings.” 

“Tell me, Dick, how’s our friend Bligh ? I don’t see him.” 

**O, he’s here, sir!” said Dick, looking round; “working as hard 
as ever.—You remember Bob Bligh, Miss Gay?” 

“*O dear, yes,” she said, with a little toss; “indeed, I do. He’s very 
good, isn’t he ?” 

Mr. Lugard, the father, laughed very heartily at this, and said Miss 
Diana had picked up sarcasm abroad, which he was uncommonly sorry 
to see. To hit at that poor boy in such a way was not fair—really 
not. On which Miss Diana grew grave and half-serious; then, look- 
ing sideways from the corners of her glistening eyes, laughed a laugh 
of roguish inquiry; which sort of change from penitence to gaiety 
was a motion very habitual with her, and, indeed, one of her most 
piquant and dramatic changes. 

** Will he get anything? I hope he'll get something,” she said 
earnestly ; “he does work so hard. And that poor good soul at home— 
his old mamma, who feels such a pride in any little book or honour 
he brings back.” 

“©, I know he'll do very fairly,” said Dick, handsomely standing 
up for his friend. “I am sure of it, indeed; at least, quite sufficient 
to please her. But what I get—that is, the medal and all that”—he 
added, dropping his voice,—“ it would be such an addition if you were 
to give it—it would double the honour.” 

Mr. Gay overheard some of this. 

“ All right, Dick, my lad; leave it to me; I'll manage it with the 
Doctor.” 

The march in Vorma was done—executed, said the Mercury, “ with 
a rare instinct and spirit, that would have done credit to a professional 
orchestra.” There was a silence, and little Brown advanced out into 
the middle, made a bow, and began the Prologue. “A little thing I 
put together for him,” whispers the Doctor to Lady Margaret; ‘ just 
anything to lead off.” Mr. Whitty had, in truth, had all the labour of 
this composition—the “putting together” being simply a few general 
remarks on the part of the Doctor. “See, Mr. Whitty, some nice 
compliment to the company—glad to see familiar faces; had been boys 
themselves once; this old place. I just give you the idea.” Accord- 
ingly, amid profound silence, the young Master Brown began : 


‘“ Kind friends, we greet you once again ; 
A year has gone, but not in vain.” 


And his arm went up and down harmoniously, according to the rules 
in Mr. Enfield’s Speaker. And after dwelling on the delights of the 
place, and their anguish at parting from what he called “these ’appy 
’alls’—a pronunciation that made Miss Diana put down her head be- 
hind her fan—he retired amid loud applause. Then two young gentle- 
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men came with books—led up by Mr. Whitty, who had to think of 
everything on this momentous day. At one of these Miss Diana looked 
eagerly as he drew near. There was nothing fashionable or elegant in 
the cut of his clothes, which were a good serviceable shooting-coat, 
roughly made, and which looked a little ill-fitting on his broad, 
square-made shoulders. The young girl had an amused, downcast 
look as he came up, and she put her hand out with a half-shy, half- 
patronising air. 

“* How do you do, Mr. Bligh ?” she said. ‘“ Are they going to tor- 
ture you?” And she gave a laugh of delight at the notion. 

The other was not confused as Lugard had been. His calm full 
eyes looked at her, opening as they did so with inquiry, as though she 
was quite serious. 

“Torture me—no!” he said. “I think I know this Horace pretty 
well.” 

“ Horace!” said Mr. Lugard, turning over the leaves. ‘I declare, 
Dr. Wheeler, this is most unfair. My college learning is all rusty.— 
What do you say, Miss Diana? I don’t know how to examine, really.” 

“O, give him a difficult bit,” said Miss Diana excitedly; “we really 
must puzzle him.” 

“ Would you be kind enough,” said Mr. Lugard in the politest tone 
of courtesy, and raising his voice so as to be heard by all, “to turn to 
the ode in the Second Book : 


‘ quam memento rebus in arduis,’?”’ 


Robert immediately began to read sonorously and firmly, declaim- 
ing the Horatian measure in good tones; then translated fluently and 
correctly, and with a confident air that showed he knew his business. 

“Stay, stay, stay!” said Mr. Lugard; “not so fast, sir. What 
did you give for ‘ interiore nota Falerni’ ?” 

“With Falernian from the inner cellar, sir.” 

Mr. Lugard looked up at a little cupola in the ceiling, and shook 
his head slowly and sadly. 

“Inner cellar! Where do you get that? where is cellar ?” 

“OQ, there’s no cellar, sir,” said Bob calmly. 

*‘ There’s no cellar ; well, don’t let us have one, then. Not that I 
object to one—a good one.” 

There was a loud roar from the benches at this joke. 

“Be good enough to take the words separately. What's ‘ nota’ ? 
What’s ‘ intertore’? What's ‘ Falerni’ 2” 

Bligh did so at once. “That, sir, conveys no meaning, as you 
see. Wine of an inner mark. But as the oldest wine was always put 
in the farthest bin, which was most inside, it becomes impossible to 
do without cellar or bin. Besides, all the commentators agree in 
it.” 

There was such an air of quiet knowledge in the way this explana- 
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tion was given, that Miss Diana looked very grave and serious, as 
though here was a matter not to be treated with levity. 

Mr. Lugard said, “No doubt so; possibly so. Where was Horace 
born, sir?” 

He was told, as also many other matters which he inquired about. 
In truth, he did not feel very comfortable, as the eye of the Oxford 
man was on him. 

“Very well, indeed,” he said ; “ Mr. Bligh, you have answered very 
creditably.” 

Then came a scene from Moliére between two of the young gentle- 
men; then a Latin poem by Mr. Whitty, though it was “ put together” 
by the Doctor, on the same principle as the Prologue. And then we 
should have seen Dick Lugard step out into the middle, as into an 
arena, and, as if he was throwing down his glove, start off impetuously 
into the debate on the point ‘ Whether Cesar or Napoleon was the 
greater man?” Bligh sitting at the other side of the round table 
covered with green baize, and watching him calmly. The father re- 
garded him with a simpering air. 

“ Richard will get his head now. I think we shall hear something 
lively. This is his line, you know.” 

“OQ, I hope so!” said Miss Diana; “I am dying to hear.” 

“T don’t think our friend on the other side of the baize will make 
much of Dick. Listen to him!” 

“ He'll astonish them by and bye in the House,” said Mr. Gay. 

“‘T am surprised,” said Dick with flashing eyes, “to hear such sen- 
timents from my honourable friend. What can he be dreaming of? 
Put Cesar beside Napoleon—that brilliant genius that could write, 
speak, fight, plan, do everything,—beside a mere rude fighting man! 
The conqueror of the world beside the mere subjugator of a province, 
who lived in days when the world was young and unkempt, when the 
forests were unhewn, when the hearts were savage !” 

**T am sorry to interrupt,” said Bligh, rising; ‘‘ but what does all 
this mean? Surely my friend must know that Cesar could write, speak, 
think, sleep, almost at the same time. The conqueror of a province ! 
Where is my friend’s history? Does he not know that Cesar overran 
Britain, France, Germany, what not? I ask him, what province does 
he mean ?” 

This was so unexpected, so sudden a “ pull-up” in the midst of his 
tide of eloquence, that Lugard was disconcerted, and looked wondering 
at his opponent. 

“ This will be interesting in a moment,” said the Doctor, smiling to 
Lady Margaret. “These two lads are the flower of our little fold.” 

Dick resumed in a moment more calmly, but presently warmed up 
into generalities, and was again stopped. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman,” said he, as Bligh rose quietly, “I must 
protest against being interrupted in this way. I will not have it! What 
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d’ye mean ?” he said, under his breath across the table, with flashing 
eyes. 

“ Just as you please,” said Bligh, smiling and sitting down; “ only 
I appeal to everyone, did he not put the battle of Austerlitz six years 
too late?” 

There was a titter ; and the flashing eyes of Richard Lugard saw 
Miss Diana’s brilliant face quickening with enjoyment at the scene, 
and anxiously and eagerly looking for more. Then his lip curled with 
scorn. His fine periods and dashing eloquence to be interrupted by 
those wretched mean pettifogging quibbles! But he also saw his 
father’s simpering face growing bitter, and “twisted” with displeasure. 
Altogether, he was put out, confused, disgusted, and he flung himself 
into a chair at last, with his teeth set, and determined to pay off that 
fellow with the schoolmaster soul in the same way. He would keep a 
watch on him. 

But Bligh went on his way steadily, learned, full of his subject,— 
for it was a pet one with him,—and a dry vein of sarcasm. He was 
specially pleasant on the putting forward of the battle of Austerlitz ; 
and then gave a picture of Cesar as he really was, so full of detail, so 
copious, and so convincing, that everyone there saw at once how little 
Mr. Richard Lugard could have known of the matter, to have been so 
fluent and so flippant. The best part of the whole exhibition was 
Bligh’s earnestness, his calm quiet purpose of vindicating his hero 
on public grounds only, and with very little reference to Lugard. 
This made his advocacy more natural and valuable. And all the 
strangers nodded to each other and said, “ Upon my word, there’s a 
shrewd, knowing fellow.” ‘‘No catching him.” “He'll do, I can tell 
you ;” with more such prophecy. 

Watching him with eager eye and scornful lip, Lugard waited for 
his turn, and then tried a rally. But he could not retrieve himself— 
he. had the sense of failure over him. His grand periods could not 
supply him with facts, and he was afraid of more blunders, for which 
his opponent was watching with searching eye. The strangers said, 
“Plenty of talk in that fellow, but not overmuch ballast, I should 
say.” 

The debate on Cesar and Napoleon at last ended. When the two 
had got down among their fellows, and Lugard heard the encouraging 
“Well done, old Bligh!” addressed to his companion, he turned round 
on him quickly, and with bitter reproach said, “I don’t call it well 
done ; I call it shabby and tricky.” 

‘Shabby and tricky!” said Bligh with wonder and pain in his face. 
“ How ?” 

“Every how! It was an unfair plant and atrap. You had made 
yourself up in all that, and thought you would have a pull on me.” 

“As I live, nothing of the kind; there were half-a-dozen others 
would have done as well. On my solemn word of honour, I spoke so 
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because I thought it would show you off; and so it did. Why, it 
seemed to me it was so spirited, and went off so well.” 

“QO, you’re deep enough, wise Mr. Bligh!” said the other ; “ who 
knows what other surprises you have on hand? Why, I daresay,”—and 
Lugard, stopping suddenly, looked at him with a look of dislike and 
alarm,—“ if you thought of that—” 

“What do you mean?” said Bligh, with the most perfect uncon- 
sciousness of his meaning. 

But now the “band” was commencing the “ Prospect - House 
Waltzes, composed and respectfully dedicated to the Rev. Doctor 
Wheeler”—it must be said very inappropriately—* by his obliged and 
humble servant, Henry Jennings, Professor of Music to Prospect-House 
Academy.” This interrupted the talk of the two youths. But up at 
the. distinguished end, Mr. Lugard’s face wore the same “ put-out” and 
angry air, which contrasted oddly with the smile he would put on and 
fit into his mouth—like his glass. ‘“ What was over the man to-day, 
floundering in that way? Think the other had an unfair pull over 
him ; and I should say a very clerk-like sort of mind.” 

“O yes,” said Diana, “poor Richard; it was very hard. But the 
other,” she added wisely, with the popular respect for erudition, “ he 
seemed to know such an immense deal.” 


Cuapter IV. 
THE PRIZES, 


But now there was a flutter going on in the crowd, an eager restless- 
ness,—the “spouting” was finished. Mr. Whitty was seen rushing to and 
fro, whispering to the Doctor, then spurring off on missions, like an 
aide-de-camp at a review. A round table covered with a scarlet cloth, 
on which were some richly-bound books, a blue morocco case, and a 
large porte-monnaie ostentatiously displayed, was wheeled forward to 
the front. 

“Well, I think so, Mr. Whitty,” said the Doctor; “it is about 
time.—Lady Margaret,” he said plaintively, “would you honour these 
young gentlemen by presenting them with their premiums? How 
good of you !—Now, Mr. Whitty, if you please.” 

And that gentleman, with a large portfolio in his hand, went out 
into the middle—a signal for the whole house to stand upon its feet, 
and relieve its feelings by a cheer. 

‘‘ This has been the custom from time immemorial,” said the Doctor, 
explaining to Lady Margaret—that is, from the fifteen or twenty years 
during which the school had been established. 

Then Mr. Whitty began to read out the list, beginning with the 
lowest class. 

As each name was called, there was a rustle and commotion in the 
ranks afar off, and some little fellow, sturdy, blushing, his eyes dancing 
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in his head, would come tramping up with eyes of encouragement and 
even amusement bent on him as he clutched from Lady Margaret’s 
aristocratic hands the gorgeous red-and-gold book which made him 
happy. Then a cheer broke out, sometimes merely conventional ; but 
when Charley or Johnny was popular, or had come up a second or 
third time, given forth with double animation. As the sun shines 
in brilliantly, and lights up those joyous faces, whose very hearts are 
seen through their eyes, some of the grown-up people sitting there 
wander back in thought to some such scene twenty or thirty years 
before, and think of the delightful summer morning, and the pure 
unsophisticated joy and exultation they felt then, when the strangers 
sitting there and listening seemed like delegates from the nations, 
sovereign princes, as though the great world were looking on; they 
themselves walk up in that delicious progress, and feel the medal 
put about their necks, and hear slow and kindly words of praise 
and encouragement from some venerable guest of distinction, though 
their eyes are too dim with excitement and joy to see his face; they 
hear the great shout of approbation from their fellows—those dear kind 
fellows ;—and they think, a little sadly, that no triumph since earned 
has ever brought them a tittle of the swelling delight and glory of that 
hour. 

The little procession went on ; Mr. Whitty declaring honours and 
titles sonorously, which the Doctor chose should run in Latin, as the 
Doctor explained to Lady Margaret. 

“Tt gives a classical turn to their minds, and teaches them to aim- 
mew-late the ’chievements of Rome and Greece. The first we call 
amperator, the second pretor, the third consul, and so on—soon. By 
the way, Lady Margaret, I am greatly disappointed about a little 
matter—especially as our friend Mr. Lugard has come over expressly. 
But the Oxford gentlemen, it seems, say—” and the Doctor dropped 
his voice into a whisper. 

They were now at the last and highest class. 

“Now for a general sweep,” said Mr. Gay cheerfully. “ Look out, 
Lugard.” 

Miss Diana turned restlessly to Mr. Gay: “Don’t forget, papa— 
you promised me.” 

“To be sure, duck; I forgot it.—Doctor Wheeler, I say, as my 
Di, and Dick yonder, are in the same parish, why, I think it would look 
nice if she presented him with the medal and what-d’ye-call-it.” 

An expression of embarrassment came into the Doctor’s face. 

“Why, my dear sir, I am so distressed; but really—”’ and he 

ropped his voice into a whisper. 

“My goodness ! you don’t tell me so !” 

Mr. Whitty meanwhile was proclaiming— 

“French: Construing, Composition in verse and prose— Robert 
Bligh.” 
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And to the usual salvo of applause he advanced up calmly and lei- 
surely, received his book from Lady Margaret, and made that lady a 
low bow. As he turned to go, he saw Diana smiling and laughing 
with pleasure, and made her a bow also. 

Far down at the other end Dick Lugard, panting, now grown 
doubtful and suspicious, saw him return. 

“Catechism and Morals,” again proclaimed Mr. Whitty—“ Robert 
Bligh.” 

Robert, standing by Lugard, heard him give an impatient stamp; 
yet these were the poor prizes which Lugard would have thought 
beneath him, and which fell almost as of course to Bligh. But it 
was adding to the accumulating triumphs. Never mind, the next would 
redeem all. 

Lugard turned very pale as Mr. Whitty began to read. Looking to 
the end of the room, he saw a little seriousness on Miss Diana’s face. 
It was coming now. 

“ General merit : the large silver medal, with ten pounds in specie, 
imperator”—and Mr. Whitty paused a second—“ Robert Bligh.” 

There was silence for a moment from surprise; then from the fickle 
crowd rang out a tremendous cheer. Bligh, bewildered, really con- 
founded with delight and genuine astonishment, remained immovable ; 
for he had heard a deep groan come from one who was beside him. 

“O, Dick,” he said hurriedly, “I never thought this. I did not, 
indeed.” 

He went up, the applause continuing—some clapping their hands 
into his face; Mr. Whitty smiling with excitement; every eye bent on 
him and enjoying the spectacle. Alas! such moments are all the 
victor’s—the triumph is displayed without any regard for the feelings 
of the vanquished. 

“ Here he comes,” said Mr. Gay, sharing in this feeling, I declare !— 
‘‘ Well done, my boy !—Doctor, I think if my Di were to give it to him—” 

“Certainly. Lady Margaret will excuse.” 

That delicate and refined face was all a-glow with agitation at this 
publicity. Mr. Whitty came with the prize. She had nearly let fall 
the great medal and its ribbon. Here was the ten-pound bank-note, 
new, crisp, and clean, all but fluttering away. She was laughing over 
the importance of the duty. 

*“ What am I to do?” she said. “0, tell me!” 

O for poor Dick, afar off, seeing his rival going down on one knee, 
and the brilliant young lady stooping over to put the ribbon round his 
neck. Then Mr. Jennings and the “orchestra”—a little courtesy surely 
at such a season, for they meant well, and did their best—struck up 
“ See the conquering hero,” not very much out of tune. 

No one thought of Dick; perhaps not even Miss Diana; for with 
every one success succeeds, and makes us all brave, handsome, and 
interesting. But hush for one moment. One of the Oxford gentle- 
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men wishes “to say a word”—namely, that the answering for this 
prize has been very good; and that the second in merit, Mr. Lugard, 
had done very fairly also; and that therefore they had adjudged him 
“a copy of Macaulay’s Hssays.” But no one came up to receive this 
solatium, and Diana, with some trepidation, saw her friend Dick tramp- 
ing hastily from the hall. 

“ No matter,” said the Doctor plaintively; “ Mr. Whitty will take 
care of it for him.” 

Then the “band”—we must be complimentary to the end—struck 
up our familiar National Anthem, which even the Doctor, though he 
had no ear, knew by the shape. 

Out in the garden, groaning aloud and half out of his wits, Lugard 
was pacing furiously round. He did not know where he was going, 
what he was doing. “ My God! I’m disgraced !” he was saying ; “ruined, 
before them all! What am I to do?—O what shal] I do? What is to 
become of me ?” 

He heard a step and looked round ; then drew himself up. 

“QO, Lugard, this is dreadful! I never expected it—I never in- 
tended it, I call Heaven to witness—” 

** You should be proud of yourself—you planned it finely,” said the 
other, breathing hard. “Don’t be alarmed; I wouldn’t touch you. 
You mean, unworthy tallow, to throw me off my guard and creep in 
before me in that way.” 

“T didn’t, I didn’t,” repeated Bligh distractedly. “I tell you I did 
not. I thought I had no chance; but 1 worked hard, just as I have 
always done, for the spirit of the thing, to come in after you, and learn 
as much as I could ; or indeed, thinking there might be some chance—” 

“Yes, I understand,” said the other, looking at him wildly. “You 
are at no loss for reasons. What do I care for your reasons! You have 
undone me, disgraced me before them all—before my father and before 
her, the girl I was foolishly telling you of last night. I'll never for- 
give it to you, never! Not if I was to grow up and live a hundred 
years. If I had a medal round my neck, and got it the way you did, 
I'd take it off. No honest fellow but would be ashamed to wear such a 
thing. Your medal and your money, indeed! I don’t envy you. I 
wouldn’t take them and your mean heart together.” 

Yet his trembling voice and wistful glance at the decoration contra- 
dicted this speech, and showed how he envied the happy winner of 
those honours. 

Bligh was changing colour at the continuance of this personal 
language. 

“T say,” he said, “ you do me injustice, Lugard. You should know 
me better than to charge me with such a thing. From any other fellow 
in the school I could not bear what I have heard from you to-day. It 
is not fair of you—indeed it is not.” 

“What !” said Iugard, his eyes lighting up with a sort of joy. 
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“Do you suppose I want any privilege or protection beyond the other 
fellows? Indeed 1 donot. Pray get that notion out of your head, sir. 
I can answer for my words as well as another, and can stand by them, 
and back them up too. So if you think yourself aggrieved—” 

“ Aggrieved!” said the other, looking at him sadly with his clear 
open blue eye. ‘“ No.” 

“ Ah, I thought not,” said Lugard, with a loud laugh of scorn. 

“You can hardly be serious, Lugard,” Bligh said in the same 
tone. “Think what would be said of you, if anything of that sort took 
place between us, and what motives would be imputed to you. I care 
for your honour too much, Lugard, to let any provocation help you 
into such a mistake.” 

“ This is outrageous!” said the other, walking backwards and 
forwards in a fury. ‘“O, what am I to do with this fellow ?” 

Bligh laid his hand on his arm and pressed it kindly. 

“See, Lugard,” he said. ‘The other fellows would laugh at me 
if I told them what I am going to tell you. I had a motive which 
made me work this time, and about three weeks ago made me labour to 
try”—here he hesitated—“‘ and beat you. I confess it.” 

“Q, it’s coming now, is it?” said Lugard. ‘So what you said 
before was not quite—” 

“T’ll tell you all. At home I have a poor mother who lives by her- 
self all the year nearly, and all that time lives, I may say, for me. I do 
not think she enjoys or cares for life in the least, except to keep herself 
alive for the day when I shall rise in the world. Well, only a month 
before she wrote to me, saying that she was beginning to be disappointed 
after all, and she feared she should not live to see her heart comforted 
by any success of mine. And I was so ashamed, Lugard, and felt so 
what she meant, that I set to work, and got up earlier, and sat up a 
little later, and so far took that advantage. Otherwise you would have 
been sure to have it as before.” 

Lugard broke out with a loud and mocking laugh. 

“So now it’s out. So you must introduce our old mammas on the 
scene. All to oblige her—poor old lady !” 

Bligh turned quickly on him. 

* Don’t speak in that way,” he said ; “it’s not fair or gentlemanly. 
I see I made a mistake in telling you. But it is not generous in you 
to—to—” 

“To bring in an old lady and get behind her petticoat,” said Lugard, 
sneering. “So we did it to get a prize for its mammy !” 

“T told you before not to speak in that way,” said Bligh, with 
a voice that trembled in its turn ; “ so let it drop, I advise you. I got 
the medal because I worked for it and won it fairly, and others 
couldn’t ; so that’s all about it.” 

He was turning away; but this tone had stung Lugard, and he 
called out: 
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‘** Well, go home, and mammy will show it to all the visitors—poor 
old soul!—and cry for joy over her clever darling.” 

‘Stop that !” said the other calmly, and coming back to him. “I 
told you before—” 

“Don’t give me any orders!” said the other in a tone of fury. “I'll 
take none from you, and I’ll say what I please.” 

“Not about her. You are welcome to me.” 

“What! we must reverence old mammy ?” 

In a second feet were shuffling and scrambling on the gravel,— 
two flushed faces flashing forward and backward, and arms whirling 
excitedly. Dick had now forgotten everything—defeat, mortification, 
everything. Here was an opportunity; and on honourable terms he 
would have some sort of indemnification. And yet the same quality 
which served Robert intellectually, served him now. He did indeed 
feel a burning rage, mixed with grief, to think his friend could have 
been so ungenerous. And that insult to one he so loved made 
him forget all else. Down came his enemy’s blows fast and furious. 
After the delightful holiday of the morning, was all going to end 
in this! At that moment the galleries of the house were reéchoing 
to the thundering of heavy shoes; delighted wearers rushing along, 
shouting with joy, to get their things, for the carriages were waiting 
below. And here, at the back of the house, were two boys, with all the 
deadly and unholy passions which fighting rouses, striving to mark, 
maim, or even kill each other. They did not hear a light step on 
the gravel. The calm and wary Bligh had at last found the opening 
he waited for, and one of his strong blows had descended full on 
the fair cheek-bone of Lugard. By and by that would become a 
“black eye,” fatally proclaiming the story of another defeat; and this 
thought lent a frantic fury to his blows. But a scream of terror in- 
terrupted both. Reluctantly stopping and glaring round, Lugard 
saw the slight figure of Miss Diana Gay, with her bright face filled 
with terror, and her hands clasped, beside them. Covered with dust, 
with faces scarlet (and Lugard’s already swelling up angrily), the 
combatants’ arms dropped, and their heads hung down. 

“OQ, what are you doing?” cried the young lady distractedly. 
** What a dreadful thing this is! You want to kill each other! 0, 
what shall Ido? Will no one come?” She was quite scared, as she 
might have been by the sight of real wounds and blood. Then, more 
distracted, “What a dreadful thing!” she went on. “Will no one 
come ?” 

Bligh, always collected, went up to her. “It is over; indeed it 
is, Miss Gay. I am ashamed of myself; I am, indeed.” Miss Diana 
drew back a little. O for poor Dick! at that moment held back by 
the consciousness of the tingling swelling, and the worse consciousness 
of being detected in what must seem this humiliating attempt to re- 
venge his intellectual defeat by this appeal to brute violence. “ It 
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was a mistake, indeed it was,” said Bligh, feeling acutely for him; 
“and it was all about something else than what you know.—Lugard,” he 
said, ‘we have been very hasty, and I took you up too hastily. Come, 
make it up before Miss Gay.” 

Miss Diana, beside herself with excitement, felt herself quite a 
little heroine at the moment. The glory of reconciling the two heroes 
flashed on her mind. Bligh’s hand was out, but Dick remained passive. 

“This must all end,” she said. ‘“ And O, you will for ever oblige 
me if you will be friends, and not let the matter go farther.” She 
had heard her father use this phrase to gentlemen. “O, promise, if 
you would ever wish to oblige me. It is dreadful to see this going 
on.” And, approaching Dick softly, she looked into his face with a 
winning expression, timidly; then, with sudden motion, half mis- 
chievous, half kindly, she darted over, seized upon his hand, and, 
placing it quickly in Bligh’s, said, “ Now I insist; you must be dear 
friends again.” 

“ Never!” said Lugard, donning his away. 

The young lady coloured. She drew herself up. “Indeed you 
must. I ask you.” 

“ With - my heart,” said Bligh warmly ; “and I own I was a 
little wrong.” 

“Yes,” said Lugard, “you are going to be generous and noble 
now. We can leave the thing as it is. We want no heroics. I am 
not offended, only I must say, of all the—” 

“Tt’s no matter, then,” she said coldly. ‘Do as you like, Mr. 
Richard Lugard. No other lady would have been refased such a thing. 
—Mr. Bligh, would you take me to my father ?” 

She turned away. Robert Bligh went with her. Then Lugard 
called out—a little ungraciously in tone, it must be said; but only 
think what a storm was raging in that schoolboy’s heart—* Well then, 
there, since you wish it.” 

The other seized it eagerly. 

“My dear Lugard, I am sorry all this has happened. But—but 
I'll only make it worse if I say anything.” 

The little lady looked on triumphantly. This was her handiwork. 
She felt herself a little peacemaker; it seemed as if she had hindered 
some dreadful scene of bloodshed. She seemed to discover in herself 
immense diplomatic gifts. 

“ Now listen to me,” she went on wisely. “Someone will be 
coming, I know. Now that you are friends again, and that I have 
made you so, you may depend on me. I shall be as silent as the 
grave on this dreadful business. No one shall ever know it except 
us three. There you promise me?” 

And having made this really diplomatic declaration,—the best that 
could be given under the circumstances,—she looked on her work in 
triumph. And yet poor Richard, if we only consider his position— 
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under any attitude how humiliating!—nothing that could be done for 
him could repair it. 


*‘ Where on earth is she? Where is my little lady ?” 

“ Hush, hush! Now, mind,” said Diana. 

“ Ah! so here she is, with the gentlemen. Nice work,” said Mr. 
Gay. “We've been hunting for you everywhere, boys. Come, what 
are you about here? We can’t have Cesar and Napoleon going on 
in this way. I want you both to fix a day to come and stay at Gay 
Court.” Later Mr. Gay said he saw the whole business, — Dick’s 
coming black eye, &c.,—but was discreetly silent. 

“TJ am sorry I cannot go to you, sir,” said Dick shortly, breathing 
fast. ‘I have to be with my father.” 

“But your father agrees. There’s the thing, you see.” 

“ He can do as he likes,” said Dick bluntly. “I can’t go. I am not 
in spirits. I want to go away somewhere—anywhete.” 

“O, nonsense, my dear boy! What humbug! A clever brilliant 
chap like you—” 

“Clever—brilliant! 0, very!” repeated Dick scornfully. 

“Why, you know you have twice the genius of our friend here! 
He won’t be angry with me for saying so. But you have; you know 
you have.” 

‘* Indeed he has,” said Bligh earnestly. 

**O yes, yes,” said Miss Diana with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Gay walked a little on with Bligh, taking his arm, and call-. 
ing him “my gallant imperator.” , the cruel world! 

“Our friend is a little down, you know,—it’s most natural. _Who 
can blame him? Between ourselves,” he added confidentially, “‘ I want 
our little lady there to give him some comfort. She knows how, I can 
tell you. So, Master Bligh, you have had to stand up and do a bit 
of pugilism to hold your medal, eh? Well, well; boys are queer 
fellows.” 

The way in which Miss Diana comforted the defeated hero was this: 
“0, I am sorry for you, Mr. Richard; I feel for you, I do indeed.” 


“Tt is very good of you,” said Richard gloomily; “and does me too 
much honour. But 1 don’t care about anything now. Feel for me! 
Yes, you have a contempt for me! You must have it; I know it. 
Beaten in every way !” 

He said this so forcibly that Miss Diana, who had not dreamt of 
such a thing, began to doubt whether she should not entertain some 
such thought. Perhaps it is a little impolitic, even to try and con- 
vince people of our own humiliation; very little argument is sure to 
do it. 

Diana knew not what to say next; she was not ready. In serious 
and grave crises she was only good for a few seconds, where dramatic. 
action was wanting. Then she got a little aground. Suddenly she 
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called out in alarm: “O, O, how dreadful!” Her eye had fallen for 
the first time on the swelling, growing more hot and fierce every 
moment, changing from pale pink to deeper purple. ‘ What’s that 
shocking thing?” she said, retreating from him. “QO, how dreadful ! 
Why did you let that be done to you?” 

Worse and worse humiliation. Poor Dick looked at her steadily 
with trembling lips. The speech was in the kindest tone; but it showed 
what was behind. There was a dancing light, of buoyancy of heart, 
and perhaps mischief, in Miss Diana’s eyes. She came on the earth 
merely to have to do with the sun, and the flowers, and the colours, 
and all the delightful things. And so Dick saw in a moment, and 
with an abrupt turn he walked away. 

The young girl was scared. 

“O come back,” she said. ‘Iam so sorry—indeedI am. And I 
so feel it ; and I know you will beat him another time.” 

But Dick never looked round. Miss Diana tossed her head, and 
glanced over to the other side of the garden, where her father was 
walking with his arm in the arm of the conqueror. On the neck of 
the conqueror the blue ribbon was glistening in the sun. After all, 
maundering with beaten people who are “ down”—proverbially a selfish 
class—is dreary work : to not being successful, the next best thing is 
to be with the successful. And so Miss Diana walked over to join 
them. 

Presently all the carriages were going away; there were whole 
strings of them drawn up. Trunks were being carried downstairs. 
Delighted and exultant boys were bounding up and down to fetch some 
last articles of property, for the parents and guardians were waiting. 
The Doctor was standing, with a tender and pathetic face, out on the 
steps; and saying “ God bless you, Edward!” or “ Weeliam!” I don’t 


know how many times over. And from every carriage as it drove away 
came a cheer. 
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LOVE’S FLOWER-GARDEN 





I PLANTED a garden for you, Love— 
A garden deep down in my heart : 
Wild wishes I scattered and true love, 
With tear-drops that bud when we part ; 
And I never was weary of sowing 
Heart-whispers, with tendrils to cling ; 
And I sat down and longed for the blowing, 
And sigh’d for the kisses of Spring. 


She came, and our knees bent before her, 
My flow’rets leapt up from their bed, 
When she summon’d them forth to adore her 

For the blue of her hyacinth head ; 
And I cried to sweet Summer to linger, 
When she shone with her glories untold ; 
Your lips were rose-touch’d with her finger, 
Your tresses re-gilt with her gold. 


Sad Autumn came stealthily creeping, 
With its ruin of russet and pain ; 
And the love which had blossom’d lay sleeping, 
Or stoop’d with the weight of the rain. 
Red leaves fell in sorrow around us, 
And under the ear was the blight ; 
The fire of the roses which bound us 
Died out in the dark of the night. 


O pitiless Winter and cruel, 
To slay what the Autumn laid low! 
The flame was alive, but the fuel 
Was crush’d with the weight of your snow. 
Not a trace of the Spring and its blue, Love ; 
Not a flow’r from the Summer to save : 
I can twine but a garland of yew, Love ; 
My garden is changed to a grave! 
CLEMENT W. SCOTT. | 
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